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‘‘Our country” is an entity of which most American 
citizens are proud. They love their country. They will 
serve it, they will die for it: they resent any insult to our 
flag, and would make war with all the world rather than 
submit to dishonor.- And yet thousands of our country- 
men who thus cherish a national ideal are grafters, 
bribers, or bribed, advocates of corruption and agents of 
it in all that pertains to the business of the nation.. They 
do not love the nation, but they love their country. 
The latter is an ideal like religion. But the nation they 
regard as an every-day affair and their dealings with it 
like the business they do with sharp traders in which each 
man considers lawful plunder whatever he can make 
by exercise of his wits. Much mischief is done by law- 
makers who enact statutes not because they are needed, 
but because they are demanded by some class of people 
that holds the balance of power in State or national elec- 
tions. ‘The men who vote for a prohibitory law and then 
‘go to the nearest bar-room and drink to the success of 
_ their enterprise are of the kind who breed contempt of 
the law and disregard the interests of the nation. 


& 


In an oral examination a student was asked, ‘‘What 
is the cause of the aurora borealis?”? Fumbling in his 
mind for a reply, the student answered, ‘‘Well, sir, I did 
know, but I have forgotten.’”’ ‘‘Unhappy man,” said 
the professor, ‘“‘the only one that ever knew, and he has 
forgotten.’”’ We know men and women who would have 
answered much more confidently questions concerning 
not only the aurora borealis, but any other phenomenon 
in nature and the history of man. They would with the 
utmost confidence cite all the causes for the rise of the 
great ancient empires, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion tell what brought about the decline and fall of Rome, 
Athens, and Babylon. Whenever excesses of any kind 
are noted in American society, business, or government, 
these glib historians immediately begin to cite the ex- 
amples of Greece and Rome, and warn us that their fate 
will soon be ours. Now if these people knew anything 
whatever about the history of Greece and Rome, their 
warnings might have value. When the most learned 
scholars and the wisest students of the past confess that 
they do not know just why Rome and Athens fell and 
those ancient civilizations perished, we are not much 
moved by the prophecies of people who would not recog- 
nize a fact of ancient history if they saw it. 


st 


ProF. TYNDALL’s report concerning the great chemist 
Faraday that he locked the door of his oratory when he 
went into his laboratory, and locked the door of his 
laboratory when he went into his oratory, has often been 
quoted to point a moral against Faraday, as if he were 
a marked exception to the common rule of thought and 
practice; but one does not need to go far to find ministers 
of religion who keep their thoughts, their emotions, and 
their studies in separate compartments, as distinct as 
the water-tight compartments of a modern ship. We 
know honest men who in the act of prayer assume a 
whole series of propositions concerning the relation be- 
tween God and man which are quite unlike those which 
they advance in the sermon which follows, and are still 
more unlike those which go to the making of an essay 
to be read before a society of scholars and theologians. 
If some men carried only what they are willing to avow 
in an essay into sermon and prayer, they would soon 
resign their pulpits. If some limited themselves in 
acts of devotion to that which they are willing to affirm 
in a sermon, they would soon cease to pray. The great 
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preacher is the one whose mind is of one kind through 
and manifests the same qualities of thought and emotion 
whatever attitude he may assume. 


a 
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ALL honor to the kicker if he kicks in a good cause 
and in the right direction, but there are kickers of many 
kinds. and all the difference in the world between the one 
who kicks just for the fun of it and the one who by his 
kicking helps on the world’s work. The man who stands 
like'a mule kicking only out of stubbornness may do some 
incidental good, but may do a great deal of harm. A 
well-trained horse pulls the load and never kicks. As 
between the pullers and the kickers there is no question 
as to the benefit derived from them by society. It may 
be necessary to divide the labor between them; but, after 
all is said and done, the pullers haul the load to its destina- 
tion, and, while doing the work, make but little noise about 
it. It is always to be remembered that no country can 
be prosperous and the life of its people sound and whole- 
some unless the energies of the majority are engaged with 
processes of growth, production, and all the outgoings of 
a healthy life. 


Prejudices Good and Bad. 


We have several times called attention to a popular 
error concerning the nature and office of prejudice. We 
have recently read an article written by a professional 
psychologist which seems to repeat the popular error 
in scientific form, the supposition of the writer being 
that a prejudice is something injurious and undesir- 
able. He asserts that sufficient attention has not been 
given to the subject by psychologists, and proposes in 
his discussion to clear up the matter. 

As the present writer sees it, the muddle is caused by 
the neglect or ignorance of the fact that prejudices are 
of two kinds,—rational and irrational, good and bad, 
protective and injurious. The relation of the two classes 
of prejudices appears when we see that in the beginning 
every prejudice is a means of self-defence, and that it 
becomes evil and injurious only when it persists after 
its use has gone. Prejudices are of various kinds. They 
have different origins. Some of them are instinctive; 
some are rational; some are the result of sad expe- 
rience; and some are provided by deliberate instruction. 

All instincts are protective, and they create preju- 
dices, in what way nobody knows; but the fact is evi- 
dent. Many wild animals have a prejudice against the 
smell of a man. The hunter is obliged to stalk them 
with the wind blowing in his face. If the wind changes 
and his scent goes down the wind, they instantly vanish. — 
In human beings similar prejudices are created, partly 
by experience, partly by sympathy with the antipathies 
of other people, and partly by direct instruction. The 
burnt child dreads the fire. The child is taught to avoid 
vermin, reptiles, and dangerous animals and men. We 
have an antipathy, which becomes a rooted prejudice, 
against bad odors, which science now justifies. They 
warn us of danger connected with carrion and other 
filth. We train our children to avoid the company of 
those who use bad language of any kind, or who are filthy 
in their persons or behavior. We carefully train them, 
so that without thinking they avoid things injurious in 
morals or things offensive to the esthetic sensibilities. 
Every well-trained person settles many questions with- 
out evidence, without thought, prae judice, without ref- 
erence to a judge. Because one is prejudiced with 
reference to certain shades and combinations of color, 
certain outlines of form and dispositions as light 2 nd 
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_ shade, he may have a prejudice in favor of certain works 
of art, and pass with scarcely a glance others against 
which he has a well-founded prejudice. 

Prejudices, then, are instinctive, or habitual _judg- 
ments, the result of experience, habit, and instruction, 
and are useful because they warn us against that which 
is ugly, evil, or dangerous, and give us a prepossession 
in favor of that which is beautiful, excellent, and bene- 
ficial. He is the best-instructed man, and has the best 
training, who has the most ready-made prejudices which 
are accurate indications of good on one side and of 
evil on the other, and which, without thought or pur- 
pose, guide him to instinctive right action and warn 
him away from the very approach of evil. In nine- 
tenths of the life, every man or woman is governed by 
prejudice. In the case of the best men and women 
the prejudices follow after judgment, and may be re- 
vised at any time, when out of new experience or better 
instruction new light has come or a better way has 
been opened. A prejudice is always bad when it is 
urged in favor of that which is ugly, evil, and destruc- 
tive; and a bad man or a bad woman is one whose prej- 
udices tend toward that which, with mistaken judg- 
ment, they suppose to be for their pleasure or advan- 
tage. Any prejudices may become bad when they have 
lost their protective value and are opposed by the ra- 
tional judgment. Dr. Todd, writing early in the last 
century, said that his rule of life was to investigate all 
questions that were important to him, to gather all the 
evidence possible, to pass judgment according to the 
evidence, and then, having formed his opinion, to. lay 
that subject aside as a closed question. This was an 
excellent policy, good for all men up to a certain point. 
But the time may arrive when for an open mind suf- 
ficient evidence has accumulated to make it desirable 
to reopen the question with the possible result of a re- 
versal of the former decision and, in consequence, a 
change of all the habits of life and thought. When one 
refuses to revise his opinions and his former judgments, 
and persists in the prejudice depending upon them, 
his prejudice becomes irrational, and is the principal 
source of superstition, of bigotry, of contempt of one’s 
fellows, and, therefore, of injury both to one’s self and 
the community. pe 

Now and then a cultivated man or woman of wide 
experience and loose morals says, with a smile, ‘‘Oh, I 
have no prejudices.” This is to many people an allur- 
ing statement. It seems to indicate an open mind, and 
it often goes along with a genial disposition, a good- 
natured tolerance, and that indifference to the morals of 
his companions and friends which is characteristic of 
the ‘‘good fellow.’”’ We repeat, as the lesson of our 
homily, that the best men and women, who show the 
marks of the highest education and the most careful 
training, have the most prejudices, and can, therefore, 
as if by instinct, walk unharmed among the temptations 
of a naughty world, avoiding the evil and choosing the 
good, because they like the one and dislike the other, 
and do not stop to think about it. 


The Making of a Religion. 


“A country with forty religions and one gravy!” If 
the Frenchman who thus summed up his impression of 
American life were to visit us again, he would find that 
the art of sauce-making has considerably improved, and 
is now capable of turning out a quite varied product. 
Also he would discover that the manufacture of new 
religions goes cheerfully forward. There are at least 
several recent additions which he might add to his list. 
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For some reason the American mind appears to be 
unusually fertile in this kind of invention. All over the 
world there must be a good deal of sense of the inade- 
quacy of existing religious institutions, and more or less 
men must speculate as to what religion might be. But 
the American is apt to have the courage of his convic- 
tions, and to manifest a large degree of confidence in the 
operations of his own mind. When he conceives of the 
better thing that ought to be put in place of what exists, 
he generally sets to work to effect that transfer. When 
he has worked out a philosophy of life to his own satisfac- 
tion, he is rather given to thinking that he has made an 
original discovery of the scent of the universe, and 
therefore has found a rock on which he too can build a 
church so that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Now, so far as the multiplication of religious sects pro- 
ceeds from a deepening ethical insight or from revolt 
against further carrying of outworn philosophies, whether 
or not the process is to be lamented, undoubtedly it will 
go steadily on. It may be the counsel of wisdom to 
remain within the old organization and work from that 
vantage point for the elimination of whatever is to be 
complained of. To many, at least, this will seem both 
the wiser and the more comfortable way. But to others 
this becomes at last impossible. They find the burden of 
conformity too heavy to bear. Either they voluntarily 
withdraw to attempt the formation of a new household 
of faith, free from such encumbrance, or they speak 
their mind so plainly that they are forcibly ejected from 
their ancient spiritual habitation. All this is incidental 
to the development of the religious consciousness, and 
there will be more of it in days to come. 

But, in so far as the making of new religions grows out 
of a persuasion that a new philosophy has been found or 
is about to be discovered, that will provide the world 
with an answer toits deepest intellectual problems. The 
progress of the age is rapidly putting an effective check 
upon that kind of adventure. The modern mind is 
better protected from such overweening ambition than 
was the mind of earlier generations. 

Once, it is said, men undertook to build a tower that 
should reach up into heaven. The blue dome of the sky, 
just above the clouds, did not seem so very far away; 
and, if only they could build up to it, they might break 
through into the abode of the gods. So, while men had 
no adequate sense of the profundity of the mysteries by 
which they were surrounded, they were easily confident of 
constructing a philosophy whereby the whole of existence 
could be accounted for and explained. In later days 
we have climbed a taller height of knowledge to look out 
over such gulfs of the unexplored and unknown, never 
dreamed of before, that we must now perforce abandon 
the idea of covering these spaces with any ‘‘scheme and 
plan” we are able to produce. 

This, perhaps, is the main lesson which ‘‘Pragmatism”’ 
brings to us; that we must, for the present, at least, give 
up hope of attaining the knowledge which ‘‘understands 
all mysteries.”” We have the faith which is a veritable 
part of us, and which springs naturally out of the facts of 
existence as they are known to us. That we can clarify 
and develop, and apply to the conduct of life. But still 
it is written that ‘‘we know in part, and we prophecy in 
part,’”’ and still we must wait for perfeet knowledge, 
till ‘‘that which is perfect is come.”’ 

This is now being so strongly borne in upon the modern 
consciousness that he who comes forward with a new 
view of the universe to expound is not likely to create 
more than a ripple of passing interest. Not many new 
departures in religion are likely to be thus successfully 
launched. Unitarianism in its origin was simply the old 
faith of Christendom, certain things, which many minds 
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had come to regard as no vital part of it, being left out. 
Some attempt has been made to erect it into a new kind 
of faith, to supply the place, for example, of the Calvin- 
ism that was left out with a new spiritual philosophy 
as absolute and complete in its way as Calvinism as- 
sumed to be. It cannot be said that these attempts have 
met with shining success. Old-fashioned Unitarianism 
is still a very good model to follow. The process of 
elimination which it began has had to be somewhat 
farther continued. But the foundations of its faith re- 
main unshaken, and its distinctive feature, the elevation 
to supreme place of the ethical aspects of Christianity, 
is being imitated more and more. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Church Attendance. 


tte 


An attractive little illustrated book entitled, ‘‘The 
Fulfilment of Citizenship,” just published by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, contains the testimony of ten 
American Leaders, whose primary aim in life has ap- 
parently been to reach the largest possible self-expression 
by rendering the greatest possible service to mankind. 
These men have all been regular church attendants, 
either as laymen or preachers. The laymen, amongst 
whom appear the names of George William Curtis, 
George F. Hoar, John D. Long, Charles W. Eliot, Roger 
Wolcott, Carroll D. Wright, and David Starr Jordan, 
have been or are men who could dispense with the min- 
istrations of the pulpit and the services of the church 
if anybody could. But in their opinion, they could not 
afford to ignore the immemorial custom of mankind to 
join with their fellow-men in the recognition of God. 
Without such a recognition something would seem to 
be omitted from life which makes existence real and 
effective. It has been apparently a necessary factor 
both of their happiness and their usefulness. 

Other men have not been able to ‘‘find time”’ to go to 
church. These men have not been able to find time to 
stay away from church. ‘To meet with their friends and 
neighbors from week to week, and with them to abandon 
the field of affairs and the perplexing details of a most 
strenuous and useful life, and to re-relate themselves 
to the eternal realities, has seemed to be a necessary 
custom among the leaders of men. Lesser men have 
often felt independent of public worship simply because 
they are lesser men. That which makes a human being 
essentially great is generally his sense of accountability 
as a co-worker with God, and this sense of accountability 
is ever reinforced by the sincere, concerted God-recog- 
nition which public worship implies. 

A considerable number of obscure instructors, pro- 
fessors of ordinary attainments, and students of con- 
ventional ambitions can apparently afford to ‘‘cut” the 
services every morning in Appleton Chapel; but a number 
of men of national and international reputation, whose 
personal influence is immeasurable, are as regular in their 
attendance at the College Chapel as are the preachers 
themselves. 

In every community there are the natural leaders of 
men, from whom those about them receive the general 
direction and quality of their careers. It is given to 
these local leaders of men to impress their personality 
upon those around them. This power is the most vital 
and subtle in human society. It shapes manners, 
language, facial expressions, habits of thought, qualities 
of voice, ethical tendencies. And when this personality 
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of leadership is known to be moved and directed by a 


-genuine sense of accountability to that which is higher 


than man, it is revered and honored and unconsciously 
appropriated by others. Its influence becomes the 
leaven that permeates, the salt that makes the earth 
valuable. These men compose the remnant that saves 
the nation. 

These ten men in the little booklet above referred to 
have intimated in the all too brief quotations from their 
utterances that it is through the good that the citizen 
gets in the church and the good that he can do by being 
regularly in his place in the church that the finest and 
noblest citizenship is consummated> To this end John 
A. Andrew, in the darkest and most exacting days of 
the nation’s history, could ‘‘find time’”’ to close his office 
Saturday afternoon and entertain his Sunday-school 
class. George D. Robinson could ‘‘find time” to journey 
from Washington to superintend the Sunday-school in 
Chicopee. 

If a man consults nothing higher than mere pleasure, 
or inclination, or self-benefit even, church-going will 
probably yield its unique place among human activities 
to the golf field, the automobile, or the Sunday news- 
paper; but when a man is aroused to his own deeper 
needs and—what is more potent still—to a commanding 
sense of his duty as a man and a citizen (as these men 
have been), then public worship becomes an integral 
part of his life, not to be eliminated by any superficial 
conditions or selfish preferences. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


AT the opening of Congress on Monday it was predicted 
that the problem of currency legislation would require 
long and exhaustive consideration, and that, therefore, 
no early action on the question of the hour could be ex- 
pected. It was frankly admitted by leaders in the Senate 
that the diversity of counsel in the upper chamber of 
the national legislature is marked. A similar divergence 
of opinion apparently prevails in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was expected, therefore, that the debate 
upon the proposed remedy for the monetary stringency 
would be protracted despite the President’s attitude 
in favor of early enactment, as indicated in his message. 
In the meanwhile it is increasingly evident that the 
situation throughout the country is improving notably, 
and that the circulation of currency is being steadily 
augmented as a result of the efforts of the banks and the 
activities of the United States Treasury. 
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Wuat has been described as the greatest naval move- 
ment in the history of maritime armaments began on 
December 1, when six torpedo boat destroyers, the 
vanguard of the battleship squadron that is to sail for 
San Francisco before the middle of the present month, 
left Norfolk, Va., on their voyage of 15,000 miles. On 
the next day the small craft of war were followed by the 
battleship Louisiana, of the largest class of fighting 
machines in the American navy, which sailed from New 
York for Hampton Roads with a thousand tons of am- 
munition and a force of almost one thousand men and 
officers on board. ‘The Louisiana will be the first of the 
sixteen battleships that are to traverse the Straits of 
Magellan under the order of concentration in the Pacific. 
The Navy Department is making every effort to assure 
the promptness of the departure of all the units involved 
in the great sea force, and its close adhesion to the pre- 
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scribed schedule is a test of the efficiency of the naval 
equipment of the country. 


, & 


THE problem of population in France is brought to 
public notice again by the announcement, made in 
Paris on December 2, that the birth-rate in the republic 
in 1906 is the lowest recorded in the history of the country. 
This disclosure, coming as the climax of a steady decline 
in the number of births for years past, has created a 
profound impression in France. It is shown by the sta- 
tistics that during the past year there were 806,847 births 
as compared with 839,843 during the preceding period. 
In 1906 the deaths aggregated 780,196. In discussing 
the situation indicated by these figures, Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, the chief statistician of Paris, predicts that 
the tide of population may soon fall backward. ‘‘The 
intellectual and moral influence of France-is gravely 
imperilled by this condition,” says Dr. Bertillon, who 
contrasts the decline in France with the yearly increase 
that is a feature of the development of the countries 
that surround the republic. 
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THE trend of sentiment in the Douma toward the autoc- 
racy was indicated sharply on November 26, when the 
lower chamber of the Russian parliament adopted a 
resolution denying to the czar the right to use the title 
‘‘Autocrat,’’ which is attached to the emperor since the 
expulsion of the Mongols. The resolution was adopted 
after a tumultuous session, in which the extreme elements 
refused to take part. In announcing his conclusions 
upon the efficiency of the chamber, the czar is said to 
have taken an extremely pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion,—a view which he summarized in a marginal note 
on a copy of the address of the Douma in reply to the 
speech from the throne: ‘‘I am ready to believe the 
expressed sentiments. I await productive work.’ The 
“sentiments” thus commented upon by Nicholas II. 
were an expression of loyalty to the throne and a desire 
to co-operate with the government in a successful effort 
to restore tranquillity in the empire. 


Js 


A NEw and comprehensive campaign for the German- 
ization of the Poles in Prussia was foreshadowed by 
Prince von Bulow, the imperial chancellor, in his speech 
at the opening of the Prussia Diet on November 26. In 
outlining the governor’s determination to expropriate 
the lands of Polish land owners, the chancellor said: ‘‘If 
the state has the right to expropriate land for the build- 
ing of a railroad, why could not it claim the same right 
for a much higher national purpose? ‘The late Prince 
von Bismarck took this view. The end desired cannot 
be obtained through a milder law. . . . The crowding- 
out policy is practised not by the Germans, but by the 
Poles themselves. If the settlement movement should 
be abandoned at the moment when success is in sight, 
the state will be neglecting a duty of self-preservation. 
. .. Once the Germans obtain the over hand in the 
eastern provinces, milder measures may be put into 


operation.” 
a 


Tue foreign embassies at Constantinople are taking a 
lively interest in the state of anarchy in the districts of 
Erzerum, Diarbekir, Kharput, Van, and Bitlis, where 
Kurdish horsemen are raiding Moslems and Christians 
alike under the protection of Ibrahim Pasha, the imperial 
governor, who is himself a Kurd. The attention of the 
porte has been called repeatedly, and without avail, to 
the disturbed situation in Asia Minor, It is apparent 
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that the central government is so little sure of its power 
in the territory affected by the disorders that it has made 
no attempt to check the belligerent Kurds and restore 
order. Asa result of the depredations a famine is already 
in prospect, and the missionaries are issuing appeals for 
aid to the civilized world. . A feature of the situation is 
a well-defined movement, involving both Moslems and 
Christians, for the establishment of an autonomous 
government in Asia Minor. 
a 


THE latest developments in the occuvation of Moroccan 
points by the Franco-Spanish forces has confronted 
France with a problem far overshadowing in importance 
the initial question of the restoration of order in Mo- 
rocco. A raid upon Algerian territory by Moroccan 
border tribes last week brought the government at Paris 
face to face with the fact that the civil disorders in the 
country contiguous to the French colony have developed 
into a holy war upon France. ‘The raiders were sig- 
nally defeated by the French, and the announcement of 
the event at Paris was followed by a popular demand 
that the dignity of the republic be energetically vindi- 
cated by the pursuit and punishment of the fanatics. 
The delicacy of the government’s problem is indicated 
by the fact that many of the half-subdued tribes on the 
French side of the boundary are showing a dispositiori 
to make common cause with the warriors on the other 
side. 

ed 


THE traditional liking of the Russians for America 
has been strikingly shown this week by the cordial re- 
ceptions that have been accorded everywhere-in the 
empire to Secretary of War William H. Taft. Unless 
the press accounts of his journey have been grossly 
exaggerated, Mr. Taft at every point of his itinerary 
through European Russia has been received with at least 
as much enthusiasm as was evoked by the Grand Duke 
Alexis during his memorable visit to this country in the 
‘sixties. In the course of his travel through Russia the 
Secretary of War has been overwhelmed by individual 
offers of assistance to the United States in a prospective 
wat with Japan. Many veterans of the Russo-Japanese 
conflict have offered their services in the ranks in the 
event of such a war, which the Russian mass appears to 
regard as one of the imminent events of the future. 


Brevities. 


It is safe to say that most of the trouble between races 
in the South is caused by alcohol doing its devilish work 
through drunken white men and drunken negroes. 


It is reported that the young ladies at a woman’s 
college which we will not name, for fear the report may 
be incorrect, have voted to give up their Teddy bears. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames puts his thought of the motto 
“In God We Trust,” into a single sentence when he says 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” 


Intelligent and sympathetic observers can predict the 
probable course of a student in college by noting his 
conduct and choice of companions during the first, six 
weeks of his course. 


One reason for the defence of Biblical miracles and the 
assertion that miracle working ceased with the apostles 
was the barrier thus set up against fanaticism, occultism 
and the modern miracle workers. 
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One thing which interferes with sociability in churches 
is that many ambitious people are not willing to flock 
with birds of their own feather. They wish to make 
church attendance an open way to social promotion. 


The Living Church, as might be expected, does not 
admire the new canon of the Episcopal church which 
allows an Episcopal clergyman to invite a minister of 
another communion to preach in his church. Some 
comfort is found, however, in the fact_that the word 
‘‘address,’”’ not ‘‘sermon,”’ is used. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Edvard Grieg. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


On the 28th of August, a few days before his death, 
Edvard Grieg, the great Norwegian composer, wrote 
to a friend that he had been a Unitarian for eighteen 
years, and that he had found great comfort in his belief 
in one Father and one God. 

The statement is taken from a Norwegian magazine 
of high standing, and is, beyond doubt, true. 


LIiEF HUSEBY. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


In God We Trust. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Could anything be more laughable upon the one hand, 
and more disheartening upon the other, than the recent 
activity which has been aroused among the Christian 
ministers of this country by the President’s decision 
to remove the motto, ‘‘In God We Trust” from certain 
of the nation’s coins? Here, truly, is an unspeakable 
iniquity which has stirred the church to its very depths 
and called forth words of burning indignation from the 
ordained apostles of the Lord! Here in New York, as 
I suppose in other places, denunciatory resolutions have 
been passed by the ministers’ clubs; sermons have been 
preached condemning this dreadful blow at true religion; 
and dozens of clergymen have given interviews to the 
press, expressing their horror at this desecration of that 
holy of holies,—a ten-dollar gold piece. Truly, it would 
seem as though the retention of ‘‘In God We Trust” 
upon the nation’s currency was the one thing upon which 
the fate of American Christianity depended; and that its 
removal was an act so heinous as to call for the righteous 
protest of a united Christendom. And yet, to the 
average layman, whose life is guided by common sense 
and not by pious zeal, to whom trust in God is something 
deeper and higher than the acceptance or rejection of a 
printed motto, and to whose mind religion is not to be 
identified with a phrase of rhetoric, this mighty fluttering 
in the clerical dove-cot is highly amusing, and the 
Christian minister comes to occupy an even lower place 
in his esteem than heretofore. 

In contrast, now, to this, consider the attitude of the 
church toward certain other matters of equal publicinter- 
est. During the last few months, the citizens of New York 
have been given the scandalous story of the looting of 
the street railway lines of the city by such ‘‘honorable 
men” as Whitney, Ryan, Widener, and their associates. 
The current number of McClure’s Magazine states that, 
in nine years, these ‘‘honorable men’”’ made fortunes 
aggregating at least $100,000,000; and _ incidentally 
bankrupted” the® whole™ ‘Metropolitan™ Railroad system 
and robbed the public of their right to adequate transpor- 
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tation facilities. Does this iniquity, now, arouse the 
ministers? Oh, no! The fact that an organized band 
of financial pirates, through the medium of a public 
franchise, descended upon a whole city and plundered 
it, as Morgan and Blackbeard, in olden times, would 
plunder a merchantman, does not concern the church! 
This is a political, not a religious, question! At a recent 
meeting of the United Charities Society in this city, it 
was stated, that, in spite of all the recent efforts at tene- 
ment-house reform, there were still over 300,000 rooms 
in New York, occupied night and day by human beings, 
which had neither sunlight nor pure-air, and were there- 
fore admirable breeding-places for tuberculosis and its 
attendant ills. Does this stir the church to action? 
Oh, no! The fact that the inhuman greed of private 
landlords and the criminal indifference of public officials 
make possible this waste of human life, does not lie within 
the province of the church. This is a philanthropic, 
not a religious, problem;: and tenement-house reform 
is left to such enlightened laymen as Jacob A. Riis and 
Richard Watson Gilder! Again, we are being regaled 
here in New York with the oft-repeated tale of bank 
officers and financial magnates betraying their trust by 
gambling with other people’s money, and thus wrecking 
the public iristitutions committed to their care. Does 
this disgraceful and ignoble thievery call sermons of 
rebuke from our pulpits, or denunciatory resolutions 
from our ministers’ associations? Oh, no! ‘The fact that 
men in good social and church standing ‘‘break a bank”’ 
and thus bring ruin to numbered hard-working and 
prudent men and women, does not concern the church. 
This is an economic, not a religious, matter! And so I 
might go on indefinitely. Here are little boys and girls 
laboring twelve and fifteen hours a day in factories and 
mines, their young lives withered and blasted in the 
service of Mammon; here are young girls forced to 
make the choice between preserving their honor and 
their lives, because their ‘‘Christian’’ employers, who 
doubtless occupy the front pews on Sunday mornings, 
and thank God that they are not as other men, refuse 
to pay them a living wage. Here are predatory bands 
of men, organized as corporations, absolutely controlling 
the necessities of life, and exacting from the people of 
America such price for their commodities as best satisfies 
their insatiable greed! Do the ministers have anything 
to say about these iniquities of modern life? On the 
contrary, their lips are dumb; and lest they seem utterly 
oblivious of the high calling to which they have pre- 
sumably been called, they thwack with becoming zeal 
some poor priest who chances to betray some intel- 
lectual doubt as to whether Christ was actually born 
of a virgin, and clamor in a tempestuous outburst of 
righteous wrath against a wise executive who sees the 
incongruity of stamping a religious motto upon a coin, 
and has the courage of his conviction. 

What a spectacle for this twentieth century of the 
Christian era!. What wonder, in the face of such an 
exhibition,that our churches are empty—that our divinity 
schools are deserted—that the clergyman is a constant 
subject of ridicule on our stage, in our novels, and in 
our satirical journals; and that many a minister, who, 
in his humble way, yearns to seek justice and relieve 
the oppressed, is well-nigh ashamed of his calling, and 
again and again tempted to turn his energies into other 
and more favorable channels of activity. ‘‘This country 
and this city,’ says a great metropolitan newspaper, 
‘““‘have never more sorely needed moral leaders. The 
eternal battle: between light and darkness was never 
fiercer. Vice and crime are still ravaging youth and 
blasting old age. Men and women in the dust and heat 
of the conflict, have never looked more longingly for 
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Greatheart and Valiant-for-Truth-Yet, among the hun- 
dreds of clergy in and about New York, those who are 
recognized as powerful forces for good, men whose lips 
are touched with the pentecostal fire, whose hearts burn 
with prophetic zeal, who have a passion for righteousness 
—these men are a veritable ‘remnant.’ But when 
it comes to petty and inconsequential affairs, matters 
of form and ceremony, then we always expect the min- 
isters to lift up their voices strong and clear. But such 
displays of zeal not according to godliness, must make 
Satan shake with laughter.” 

Oh, my brethren of all churches and all creeds, is this 
reproach forever to rest upon us? Are we to be baptized 
anew with the name of Ichabod? Are there no longer 
to be prophets whose sole endeavor is to live righteous- 
ness and hate iniquity? Is the voice of John, calling to 
the nations for repentance, forever to be a ‘‘voice crying 
in the wilderness”? Are the disciples of the Nazarene 
forever to be faithless to his mission, which was ‘‘to 
bear witness to the truth”? God forbid it! The world 
is crying out as never before for moral guidance and 
spiritual regeneration, and whence are these to come if 


not from those who have chosen to wear the prophet’s. 


mantle and to speak the Master’s word? 


JoHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
New York. 


Benedictions or Blessings. 


BY REV. MARY H. GRAVES. 


In its article on ‘‘Benedictions’’ the Register has given 
some good examples thereof in the form of brief petitions 
and aspirations, and, if I may say so, has offered to the 
average reader a new subject of thought. ‘‘What is a 
benediction but a convenient and highly proper way of 
closing a religious service? Does any importance attach 
to it?” some may ask. 

In my younger days, when vacant orthodox pulpits 
in the neighborhood of Andover were often supplied by 
students from the Seminary on the Hill, it was said that 
while the young ‘‘theologues” could and did preach and 
pray with acceptance, they were ‘‘not allowed to pro- 
nounce the benediction,” that clerical function, like 
the administering of the Lord’s supper, and the rite of 
baptism, being reserved for ordained ministers of the 
gospel, accredited intercessors at the throne of grace, 
qualified to speak in behalf of the people in the pews, 
occupying a lower spiritual plane and subject to more 
weakness and needs than they themselves. 

Quite otherwise was it with the graduate of Antioch 
and of Canton to whom I listened at a somewhat later 
period, when I was led to note the distinction between 
humbly asking or expressing a desire for the divine 
blessing for congregation with self included as also in 
need, and the bestowal of a priestly benediction, the 
practice of this preacher being to use in the words at 
the close of service the first person plural, ‘‘we’’ and 
‘us,’ as in the Lord’s prayer, instead of “‘you.” And 
this, I am gratified to see, is Mr. Sunderland’s way; and 
doubtless the way of the well-spoken word in most liberal 
pulpits to-day. A rare exception has sometimes been 
found in the case of a scholarly recruit in the Unitarian 
ranks from another communion, one who betrays his 
early training in an orthodox school of the prophets in no 
other way than by his persistent use of the ancient 
fashion, of ‘pronouncing the benediction,’’ asking nothing 
for himself, but benignly conferring divine favors on the 
waiting congregation. I know not of any such at present. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Song of the Pilgrim Soul. 


March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod, 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide: 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained. 


Something to learn, and something to forget: 
Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet, 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope of youth,— 
The Creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 
; —Henry Van Dyke. 


Our Castles in Spain. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, D.D. 


No one can be said to be truly rich who does not own 
some castles in Spain. It is a dangerous experiment, 
however, to trv to locate them. What if your beautiful 
illusions burst like a bubble, leaving not even a drop of 
suds in your hand? France has long been to me a 
country rich in memories; but Spain has been a country 
of the imagination, suffused with poetry and romance, 
picturesque in costume and color, musical in language, 
noble in chivalry,—a land of compliment and courtesy, 
of tropic fruits and flowers. Was it safe to submit my 
illusions, if such they were, to the test of reality? 

Perhaps it is not wholly fair to Spain to go there in the 
last of August. The traveller who does this undergoes 
his natural punishment in the torrid heat which envel- 
opes him when he descends to the lowlands; but it is 
better to go then than not to go at all, and, if he observes 
the wise rule of keeping indoors in the middle of the day, 
does his travelling over barren wastes at night, and is 
careful of his diet, he will not think of Spain, as he other- 
wise may be tempted to, as the country where Saint 
Laurence was roasted on a red-hot gridiron. Is not the 
tradition preserved in the very architecture of the 
Escorial ? 

It was most convenient to us to enter Spain from the 
north and leave it from the extreme south, and I should 
choose this way again. We came down from Switzer- 
land through the Juras into Southern France. At 
Nimes, that southern stronghold of French Protestant- 
ism, we saw the fine old monuments of Roman occupa- 
tion, the noble theatre, the exquisite little temple, which 
Napoleon envied and tried to rival in the Madeleine, but 
the people of Nimes smile at his failure. 

Then we came into ancient papal territory at Avignon, 
and saw the old broken bridge, famous in French ballads, 
and where, according to Daudet, the pope’s mule could 
not help dancing and prancing in a manner not com- 
porting with papal dignity. For years we had been wait- 
ing, like the old French peasant in the poem, to see Car- 
cassonne, a boon not granted to him; but our dream was 
fulfilled. Everybody knew or could sing the song, and 
the coachman who drove us was one of them. At Per- 
pignan we were under the shadow of the Apennines, our 
train skirting the shores of the Mediterranean, and we 
still remember the delightful dip at the close of a heated 
day. They fought hard in old days on this border town. 
Winding through the mountains, we crossed the Spanish 
line and chose the shore ride to the commercial metrop- 
olis of Spain, Barcelona. The Mediterranean was calm 
and blue, and on the beach of the fishing towns were 
drawn up the fishing boats, some of them as large, or as 
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small, as the caravel of: Christopher Columbus. Little 
old walled towns and castellated strongholds on the hills 
told of feudal and medieval days, and again and again 
in the whole range of the peninsula the Roman aque- 
duct, often in a good state of preservation and still ful- 
filling its ancient function, told how the Roman architect 
builded, if not better, at least as well as he knew. 

Barcelona, always noted for its independence, boasts 
of its Catalonian speech and its Catalonian heritage. 
But it does not live on its past. It is the largest and, in 
a business sense, the most active city in Spain. With a 
population of three-quarters of a million, it has fine parks 
and suburbs of beautiful villas. The old part of the city 
in which is set its impressive cathedral contrasts strongly 
with the broad avenues, brilliantly lighted and buzzing 
with electric cars in the new and progressive district. In 
the fleet but law-abiding automobile of the United States 
consul-general, Mr. Ridgely, we had in a thirty-mile 
drive around the hills and suburbs a chance to see Bar- 
celona from centre to circumference. 

At Valencia we were content with a bird’s-eye view 
from the lofty tower, its ancient and beautiful hall of 
trade and its modern prison. Here as elsewhere in 
Spain not a trace of bitterness was shown toward the 
American traveller on account of the Spanish War. If 
it exists at all, it is confined to those Spanish merchants 
who had sucked the colonies dry at a hundred cents on a 
dollar, and found the sources of their income cut off. 
The day we were there a band concert was announced 
for the evening, and the chief attraction advertised was 
‘“The Star-spangled Banner,” arranged by Sousa. 

The Spaniards everywhere have a good deal of capacity 
for turning night into day. It is favored by the fact 
that midnight is a good deal more agreeable than mid- 
day. In Madrid we happened to be in a hotel in the 
centre of the city close to the Puerta del Sol, where we 
had the full benefit of the pandemonium of street cries 
and noises which made night hideous. It would be a 
lively and expert graphophone that could reeord and 
repeat the medley of strident noises which afflicted the 
ear. ‘The incessant roar at times defied all analysis. 
The Spanish street cry is bad enough in the daytime. 
There is a prolonged, upward, bravura outburst at the end 
when the cry is restlessly flung up in the air. It never 
comes down: it is a cry that keeps on moving. It is 
strained, harsh, and unmusical. One would suppose 
that there would be no opportunity to use it at mid- 
night, but three days before the Sunday bull-fight at 
Madrid the ticket speculators fill the streets from ten at 
night till two in the morning. Their bidding for custom- 
ers is like the tumult in the New York Stock Exchange 
in a panic. ‘The newsboys are selling their papers with 
an equal zeal. Itinerant musicians infuse some melody 
into this background of discord, but they do not all play 
in the same key. The pathetic song of a woman led me 
to look down from my window. It was a singing blind 
woman led by a little girl and begging for coppers. I 
looked at my watch, and found it was half-past one in 
the morning. At two o’clock the fiendish chorus of 
lottery vendors, bull-fight speculators, news boys, strol- 
ling musicians, and crowds of boys who make a noise just 
to give intensity to the horror, has reached its climax, 
and by three o’clock the sounds are dying away and only 
a few carriages rumble on the street. The quietest time 
is from four to seven in the morning. Had we been lo- 
cated somewhere on the outskirts of the city, we might 
have had a different impression of Madrid and an oppor- 
tunity for sleep; but we should have missed one of its 
characteristic features, especially when the summer craze 
for bull-fights is at its height. This was the price we had 
to pay for the tranquil joy of revelling in the Murillos at 
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the National Museum by day ‘with excursions to the Es- 
corial, Alcala, and Toledo. 

An interesting illustration of the far-reaching influ- 
ence of American education, springing purely from mis- 
sionary and altruistic motives, is the fine school for girls 
under the charge of Dr. Gulick, which for some years has 
been sustained by a board of trustees in the United States, 
in affiliation with the American Board. The school was 
not in session; but I had a chance to see the plant, to 
go over the new building in process of erection, and to 
learn from Dr. Gulick something of the larger scope and 
purpose of this influential school for Spanish girls. The 
confidence and respect of the community have been se- 
cured; and, though most of the girls are Protestant, not 
a few Roman Catholics take advantage of a higher ‘edu- 
cation for their girls than the convent schools can furnish. 
A preparatory department in an affiliated school makes 
it possible to carry the education of a girl from the kin- 
dergarten to the higher academic course; and now the 
university of Barcelona has taken a forward step in being 
the first university in Spain to open its doors to women. 
The key to the elevation of Spain is the elevation of its 
women. ‘The American school occupies a strategic posi- 
tion. Its girls go out to teach and to carry higher ideals 
as well as higher knowledge into Spanish homes. 

What a Spanish woman can do for her people was il- 
lustrated by a commemorative service which, during our 
stay in Spain, was held at Corunna in recognition of the 
work of Donna Concepcion Arenal. A pioneer in philan- 
thropy, penology, and education, her influence was felt 
in every department of humane effort, and awakened 
admiration in our own land. A monument is now to be 
built to her memory; but, better than this, the influence 
of her work is making itself felt in a more progressive 
penal system in Spain. The tributes paid to her by her 
countrymen at this commemoration were of the highest 
order, and all were merited. How much may the girls” 
of the American school do to continue and make effec- 
tive the impulse given to civilization in Spain by this 
devoted Spanish woman? 

A memorable day was spent at Toledo. To see the 
impressive cathedral, its windows ‘‘richly dight,’”’ the 
house where Cervantes lived and wrote, the convent of San 
Juan de los Reyes, with its beautiful cloisters, the Alcazar, 
the ancient synagogue, with its exquisite carving, the noble 
bridge and the gorge of the Tagus, was almost too much 
for one day. We braved it all in the scorching heat, and 
saw, too, the famous Toledo blades and the beautiful 
jewelry of inlaid gold. 

No one can see the whole of the Iberian peninsula 
without seeing Portugal. We found it most convenient 
to go from Madrid direct to Lisbon. We shall not forget 
the heat of the day, nor shall we forget the more accept- 
able warmth of our reception at Lisbon. There at the 
station was the Judge of the Court of Commerce, Don José 
Paiva, and two members of Parliament, and two others 
prominent in public life, accompanied by ladies and with 
a number of carriages to take the three members of our 
party around the city. Don Paiva, as he came to meet 
us, waved in his hand a Portuguese and an American flag. 
Even before going to our hotel we drove round to see the 
city. Three days there only heightened our enjoyment 
in this one of the most beautiful ports in Europe. We 
could not forget 


“the day when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp it down,” 


and the mysterious sympathy with which the One Hoss 
Shay went to pieces on the same day in 1755. Only one 
old church in Lisbon shows to-day the effects of that 
terrible earthquake, and the city has been built up as if 
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it never expected another. It has spread over the vale 
and climbed the high hills which afford a fine view of its 
excellent harbor. All the conveniences of modern trade 
and transportation, including the apartment store, the elec- 
tric car and the electric light,—those general and necessary 
attributes of a modern city,—are there; but there is still 
the national and local accent, and one of the most marked 
is the fishwives, as they range over the city in the morn- 
ing, gracefully bearing their baskets on their heads, like 
walking caryatides. Lisbon is proud of its maritime 
history, its voyagers and discoverers, and the nautical 
museum is the finest I have ever seen. 

But nothing interested me more than the fine reforma- 
tory for boys in the suburbs of Lisbon, organized on 
modern ideas and conducted by a director and a corps of 
assistants inspired by noble ideals. 

Returning from Lisbon we spent a day at the Agri- 
cultural Colony for Boys at Villa Fernando in Eastern 
Portugal, where Ernest Vasconcellos, the director, a man 
of inspiring personality, is conducting another reforma- 
tory on industrial and agricultural lines. 

Broek and other fabled towns of cleanliness must look 
out for their laurels, for not far from Villa Fernando we 
saw a little Portuguese village which was the cleanest 
indoors and out that we saw in all Europe. 

Figuratively or literally, we found our castles in Spain. 
Seville, Cordova, and the Alhambra,—what poems in 
stone! What conjunctions of history,—Moor and Span- 
iard; Columbus, Ferdinand, and Isabella; Jew, Moham- 
medan, Christian! Here were conflicts of art and race and 
religion and triumphs of beauty and grace in palace, 
mosque, and temple, and the exquisite glow of the painter’s 
brush! I revert to it as a beautiful but not a passing 
dream. The cathedral at Seville, the palace of the 
Moorish kings, the fine view from the Giraldo, the library, 
the museum, the Hospital de la Caridad, and the ray of 
sunlight piercing the shadows of the chapel and shining 
on the face of Murillo’s John the Baptist! 

A delightful week at Granada, under gracious skies, 
living on the Alhambra hill, picking the ripe grape from 
the vines, tracing the sky lines of the Sierras, and making 
our daily pilgrimage to the Alhambra,—this was the 
restful culmination of three months of European travel, 
covering several thousand miles. 

As we look back over the long range of our summer 
trail—the English isles, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
darkest Russia, snowy Switzerland, and sunny France, 
—we could ask for no more fitting or beautiful climax 
for it all than our Castles in Spain. 

NEw York. 


Spiritual Life. 


Don’t you touch the edge of the great gladness that is 
in the world, now and then, in spite of your own worries? 
Well, that’s what God means; and the worry is the inter- 
ruption.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


ed 


The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of 
hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and 
love shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the lesson 
of priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great musi- 
cian, is confirmed in the light of modern knowledge.— 


John Fiske. 
wt 


Influence depends less on our activity than on the 
qualities that lie behind our activity, as the planet at- 
tracts not by its motion, but by its weight. If we had 
lived as we ought to live, and as we might live, a power 
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would go out from us that would’make evéry day-a lyric 
sermon, that should be seen and felt by ‘an ever-enlarg- 
ing audience.—T. Starr King. 


ead 


Let us learn to be content with what we have. Let us 
get rid of our false estimates, set up all the higher ideals, 
—a quiet home, vines of our own planting, a few books 
full of the inspiration of a genius, a few friends worthy 
of being loved and able to love us in return, a hundred 
innocent pleasures that bring no pain or remorse, a devo- 
tion to the right that will never swerve, a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of trust and hope and love,— 
and to such a philosophy this empty world will give up 
all the joy it has.—David Swing. 


Biographical Method as applied to the Life of Jesus, 


BY GEORGE L. CARY, LITT.D. 


Ny, 


It is no matter of surprise that the Epistles of Paul 
contain so few facts which can be used by the biographer 
of Jesus, since the apostle himself declares that, though 
he has known Jesus ‘‘after the flesh” (that is, as the 
Man of. Galilee), he now knows him so no more, having 
found in his death and resurrection assurance of a mission 
of salvation exalting the carpenter’s son above all other 
sons of men and placing him at the right hand of God. 
The Christ-Jesus of Paul, like the incarnate Logos of the 
Johannine Gospel, is the development of a true historical 
germ; but the letters of the apostle to the Gentiles, 
apart from what they tell us of the life of their author, 
furnish us only with material for the history of some of 
the earliest transformations of Christian doctrine. Not 
that the Synoptic Gospels are altogether lacking in 
evidence of the approaching change, but in them this 
tendency is manifested in too slight a degree to be in 
danger of leading us far astray. 

There is no more satisfactory evidence of the general 
trustworthiness of the joint record of the first three 
Gosepls than the way in which these unskilled writers, 
while setting forth, under the influence of a revived 
Messianic faith, their own mistaken interpretation of the 
words of Jesus concerning a parousia of the Son of Man 
near at hand, yet present to us these misunderstood 
words with such fidelity that we are able without serious 
difficulty to free ourselves from their misunderstandings. 
This is not the place for the sifting of the evidence upon 
this point; but it may properly be demanded that he 
who would form for himself and others a consistent 
picture of the mental life of Jesus (that is, of the real 
man) should carefully distinguish between the apocalyp- 
tic elements embraced in some of the later chapters of 
the Synoptics and the general characteristics of the 
Galilean teaching of Jesus, and judge whether the sober- 
minded ethical teacher can be conceived of as having been 
transformed in the space of a few short months into a 
deluded self-centred visionary. I say transformed and 
not developed, because such a change would be a sign, 
not of normal progress, but of both mental and moral 
degeneracy: Healthy mental development is a process 
of broadening and not of contraction, a widening and 
not a narrowing of intellectual vision. Both in England 
and in this country the century recently closed has 
furnished some notable examples of what looks like 
retrogression,—‘‘perverts’” these men were, to use a 
favorite Roman Catholic phrase when the movement 
is away from the so-called Mother church,—but in most 
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of these cases there was no perceptible lowering of 
ideals, no such self-exaltation, no such surrender of 
judgment to the claims of popular delusion, as is in- 
volved in the assumption that Jesus gave to his followers 
assurance of his bodily return to earth in order to com- 
plete his unfinished work of restoring the kingdom to 
Israel and making the throne of David a throne of uni- 
versal empire. The biographer of Jesus has for one 
of his most serious tasks the freeing of the real man 
from the motley garb which late tradition cast around 
him, and shreds and patches of which he is still com- 
pelled to wear. 

Most attempted biographies of Jesus follow the New 
Testament record in adding to the narrative of his life 
an account of resurrection and post-resurrection events. 
Important as it is to the historical critic that he should 
carefully examine the evidence upon which these stories 
rest, besides considering their antecedent probability 
or improbability, there is but one hypothesis of which 
the historiographer can make any use,—that of resusci- 
tation from apparent death; for this is the only suppo- 
sition which is consistent with the idea of an unbroken 
continuity of life,—a continuity essential to the very 
notion of personal identity,—that continuity of bodily 
and mental function which constitutes one a human being. 
This hypothesis apart, the biography of Jesus must 
end with his death upon the cross. Whatever other 
forms of post-mortem existence upon this earth may 
be possible,—and it is not for us to attempt to fix limits 
in this direction,—any change from the normal conditions 
of human existence snaps the link of kinship and leaves 
the biographer without the means of understanding the 
reconstructed life which is to him virtually a new crea- 
tion. It is useless at the beginning of the twentieth 
century to blink the difficulties which were no diffi- 
culties to the ignorance of past ages. The standard 
formula of the creed, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body,’’ however glibly repeated, contains no rational 
meaning,—no meaning which can be brought into accord 
with known laws of nature; and only facts capable of 
being thus assimilated to law can form a part of normal 
human life and so of human history. Whether our 
beliefs with regard to soul and body are dualistic or 
monistic, whether we are soul and have a body, or from 
our bodies evolve, by a bile-like secretion, the soul we 
only seem to have, the difficulty is the same for the 
biographer of one who is alleged to have had a post- 
mortem earthly life. We have here nothing to do with 
the consideration of the merits of these rival theories 
of existence: all that it now concerns us to take note 
of is the impossibility of explaining any form of bodily 
resurrection by any theory, whether philosophical or 
scientific, and consequently the impossibility of making 
such resurrection a part of the story of a human life. 
Let it be distinctly understood that we are not pre- 
judging any of the critical problems connected with the 
New Testament stories of the resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus, but only insisting that such stories cannot under 
any circumstances form a part of the biography of Jesus 
of Nazareth, being, for the historian, what the obiter 
dicta are in law,—no proper part of the case under con- 
sideration. 

' If it happen that the biographer comes to the con- 
clusion that the life of Jesus, in spite of the torture of 
the cross, was continuous, and that his apparent death 
was only a prolonged coma, such as in our own time 
there are frequent instances of, then he has before him 
the somewhat difficult task of determining just what 
portions of the post-resurrection narratives are his- 
torical and what legendary. With ghostly apparitions 
he, of course, has nothing to do, unless he can resolve 
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them in a rational way into natural occurrences mis- 
understood. Granting their objective reality as appa- 
ritions, they are nothing to him, being outside the realm 
of nature as her limits are at present fixed in human 
knowledge. 

As the scientist toys with those supposititious entities, 
atoms, and ether, assuming to show us thereby how 
the world was made and by what formule all its hidden 
workings may be explained, so the critical biographer may 
with propriety indulge his fancy in similar lofty flights, 
provided only that he hold her securely in leash; and 
nowhere more in the life of Jesus is the biographer 
thrown back upon conjecture than in its closing period. 
Besides that parousia of the Son of Man which Jesus 
had from time to time predicted, and the nature of 
which his followers so misunderstood after his depart- 
ure from them, did he also during the last days speak, _ 
as a distinguished living critic conceives that he did, of 
a temporary absence in Galilee or elsewhere, for pru- 
dential reasons, after which he would be with them as 
before, and continue his work,—an expectation doomed 
to cruel disappointment? And when, where, and how 
did the end finally come, and how did it happen that 
no one was able to give even the slightest account of the 
closing scene ?—for a bodily ascension to a local heaven 
is as inconceivable, in the light of modern knowledge, 
in the case of Jesus, as in that of Romulus, of whose 
sudden departure from earth to the company of the 
gods the Roman historian has given us an account not 
very unlike in its manner to the ascension story of the 
New Testament. : 

After the elimination of so much which ordinarily 
finds place in so-called lives of Jesus, we may expect to 
hear the inquiry, ‘‘Is a biography of Jesus, under such 
circumstances, at all possible?”” To this question a 
negative answer can properly be given only if one alto- 
gether denies historical value to the testimony of the 
Gospels, as has not infrequently been done chiefly on 
the ground that these books were written by Christians, 
and that non-Christian historians of the same period 
hardly mention such a person as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Since when has a man’s belief in the reality of an alleged 
historical fact disqualified him for the presentation of 
the evidence which has wrought conviction in his own 
mind? The few who, like General Hitchcock in his 
‘“‘Christ the Spirit,’ hold that there was no real Jesus, 
but that ‘‘in the Gospels Jesus Christ represents [sym- 
bolically] the sacred Scriptures of the Hebrews, which 
were likened [by the Essene authors of these Gospels] 
to a living creature having a body and a soul,”’ belong 
in the company of mystics, and have nothing to do with 
historical discussion. Leaving such to enjoy the crea- 
tions of their own fancy, we may claim with confidence 
that the four Gospels contain a mass of evidence that will 
yield to the competent biographer valuable material 
for at least an outline of the life and character of the 
founder of Christianity. Such material, as we have 
already seen, stands in need of skilful critical treatment 
before it can be put to use by the historian. That 
attitude of impartial inquiry which cannot tolerate one 
canon of evidence for ‘‘secular’”’ and another for ‘‘sa- 
cred”’ history is increasingly, and in spite of the frequent 
protest of belated minds, the attitude both of the most 
independent Protestantism and the most competent 
scholarship of the conservative Roman Church. 

There can be no better conclusion to our whole dis- 
cussion and no better summing up of the case than is 
furnished by the following words of Pére Didon, from 
the ‘‘Introduction” to his Life of Christ, a work ap- 
proved by high official authority in the Catholic Church: 

“The first element of a scientific history is that it 
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should be set out by wise, clear-sighted, and impartial 
criticism. .... 

‘‘When applied to history, criticism has a very definite 
function. History has for its object the relation of 
facts: now, past facts being only known to us by docu- 
ments, and documents being edited by the more or less 
immediate witnesses of the facts themselves, criticism 
must examine, all together, facts, documents, and wit- 
nesses. 

“‘Certain facts are absurd; criticism puts them on one 
side; certain documents are tampered with or of doubt- 
ful authenticity; criticism points them out or rejects 
them; if the witnesses are unworthy of credence, it 
tears off the mask and gives them the lie. 

‘‘In regard to the Life of Jesus, preliminary criticism is 
required and privileged to examine the documents and 
the witnesses which give us the information about this 
life, the antiquity and authenticity of the first, the 
testimonial value of the others; it must examine the 
nature of the facts recorded in the documents or related 
by witnesses.”’ 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Che Pulpit. 
Our Daily Bread. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


The harvest is past, the summer is ended.—J#REMIAH Vili. 20, 


A ride into thecountry at any time during the past month 
in any Northern State would have brought us face to face 
with the fact that the season of the harvest was drawing 
toward its close. Fields dotted with shocks of corn, 
heaps of golden pumpkins lying in the sun, barns filled 
to overflowing with the fruits of the earth,—these remind 
us that ‘‘the harvest is past, the summer is ended,” and 
winter is drawing nigh. The harvest has been abun- 
dant, and our barns are filled to overflowing with the 
fruits of the earth» These fruits of the earth have a 
double significance. They are a token of Nature’s 
bounty, and they are also products of human industry 
and toil. ‘They not only tell us of summer sunshine and 
summer rain, but they are eloquent also of strenuous 
labor and sacrifice on the part of those who have tilled 
the soil and borne the heat and burden of the day. On 
one hand the providence of God and on the other the 
effort of man,—these are the two ever-present factors in 
the process by which we obtain our daily bread. 

In the light of this co-operative relationship between 
man and God one phrase in the Lord’s Prayer becomes 
perfectly intelligible. Each morning we ask, ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ Each evening we thank God 
that our prayer has been answered, that we have been 
blessed with food sufficient for our daily need. Here we 
have a tacit recognition that the providence of God is 
abundantly able to satisfy our every need. This was 
one of the cardinal beliefs of Judaism, and it was accepted 

“ by Jesus without a question. It is accepted to-day by 
every man who has an intelligent understanding of the 
almost limitless resources of Nature. In a very true 
sense the world owes every man a living and is prepared 
to pay the debt. It should make it possible for him, 
with a reasonable expenditure of effort, to obtain some- 
thing more than the bare necessities of life. Wherever 
this is not so there is something wrong either with the 
man or with the social and industrial conditions under 
which he lives and labors. There is enough stored-up 
sunshine in the mines to protect every one from the cold. 
Each year_the fruits of the earth are sufficient to provide 
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every one with food. Each year the raw material brought 
to our factories and mills is sufficient to afford every one 
the material comforts of life. This is the way in which 
the great God of Nature answers our prayer for daily 
bread, for the things which satisfy our physical needs. 

And yet on all sides we see those who are cold and 
hungry and naked, possessed of few of the necessities and 
none of the luxuries of life. Here are men living in 
unproductive idleness, blessed with everything which 
money can buy. There are men who work all day and 
every day, and yet are barely able to provide food and 
clothing and shelter for themselves and for their wives 
and children. No one can look at these inequalities of 
our social life, even after allowing for all differences in 
individual ability and aptitude, and escape the convic- 
tion that our present industrial system is one which chal- 
lenges the attention and excites the apprehension of 
every intelligent, public-spirited citizen. It permits a 
few men to secure a monopoly of the providence of God, 
and so receive more than their deserts, while it compels 
the great majority of men to be content with less than is 
their due. ‘This is not the conclusion of the demagogue 
and agitator. It is the calm, deliberate judgment of men 
who have made an impartial study of social conditions, 
and who have been driven to the conclusion, sometimes 
against their will, that, while the means of production 
were never so abundant and efficient as they are to-day, 
the methods of distribution are wofully inadequate and 
unjust. Blessings designed for the comfort of all are 
diverted to the enrichment of a few. It is this which 
has taken the heart out of the workers and the joy and 
gladness out of their work. 

Moreover this conviction is not confined to those who 
approach the subject from the standpoint of social eco- 
nomics. It is shared by men of wealth and power who 
are asking why they should revel in luxury while their 
neighbor, who is their equal perhaps in industry and 
ability, can scarcely obtain a competency. It is also 
shared by those who feel the pinch of needless poverty, 
who are doomed to taste the cup of adversity in the 
midst of boundless prosperity,and who believe that they 
are the victims of social injustice and oppression. For 
years this has given rise to a smouldering spirit of resent- 
ment on the part of those whose protest was all the more 
bitter because it was known to be ineffectual. To-day 
that spirit is becoming more articulate. It is seeking 
and finding new and better modes of expression. As 
men become better organized and better informed, they 
are less complacent under existing conditions. Many 
have given themselves to militant socialism, with its 
programme of revolution, with an enthusiasm which makes 
it, for them at least, a substitute for religion. They are 
willing to overlook its most glaring defects because of 
their belief that it voices the protest of the oppressed 
masses. Such a movement cannot be checked by denun- 
ciation or invective. It can be checked only by the sub- 
stitution of justice for injustice, generosity for greed, 
co-operation for competition,—in other words by an 
infusion of religious principle into our industrial life. 

This suggests the great duty which confronts all 
Christian men and women. It is to divert some of the 
intelligence and energy which is now directed toward 
the multiplication of the means of production to the . 
solution of that greater problem, how to facilitate the 
multiplication of the means of production to the wiser 
and fairer methods of distribution. The providence of 
God is assured. Its fruits abound on every hand, ample 
for all our needs. All that God asks of us is to so ad- 
minister that providence and so mediate its results that 
every child of God shall receive his just deserts. From 
each according to his ability, to each according to 
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his need, this is the motto of the coming social order. 
Then, as in the days of Israel’s wandering in the wilder- 
ness, when the manna rained down from heaven, those 
who gathered much shall have nothing over, and those 
who gather little shall have no lack. 

There is a second implication in our prayer for daily 
bread and in the way in which we try to secure an an- 
swer to our prayer. 

It not only implies a recognition of the providence of 
God and of that providence as sufficient, when properly 
mediated, for all human need, but it implies also a recog- 
nition of human effort as a requisite condition for par- 
ticipation in that bounty. The things for which we 
thank God are, many of them, made possible by our 
own toil. ‘‘God helps those who help themselves.”’ 
The prayer for daily bread implies a willingness to work 
for our daily bread,and our only desire is that the con- 
ditions may be such that our work may not be unre- 
warded. The world owes every man a living, but the 
man who refuses to collect his own bills will find it a 
sorry place in which to live. God feeds the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field, but they are obliged to 
forage industriously for their daily fare. So God pro- 
vides for all of our physical needs, but makes each 
blessing dependent upon our co-operation. Who shall 
say that this is not an evidence of supremest wisdom? 
The wise father knows that it is not the boy who is 
coddled and pampered and who has every thing done 
for him who grows up into the strong, resolute, enter- 
prising man, but the boy who has been made to feel 
responsibility and to think and act for himself. For the 
same reason a wise God, be he ever so powerful and ever 
so good, must know that only a world which challenges 
a man’s enterprise and compels his most strenuous 
exertions, can develop him to the full capacity of a 
noble and self-reliant manhood. 

The philosophy of Eben Holden is crude, but whole- 
some. 


“Don’t expect too much of God; 
It wouldn’t be quite fair 
If for everything you wanted 
You could only swap a prayer. 
“Tf all things came so easy, 
They’d have but little worth; 
. And some one with a gift of prayer, 
Would maybe own the earth. 
It’s the toil you give to get a thing, 
The sweat and blood and trouble 
We reckon by—and every tear 
Will make its value double.” 


The law which is almost self-evident in the physical 
realm operates also in the realm of spirit. When we 
thank God for our daily bread, we are not thinking of 
the crust which feeds our bodies. ‘This is but a symbol 
for all that is needful for our highest development. It 
implies truth for our minds, spiritual realty for our 
souls. Here we find the justification for our services of 
religious worship. As we meet and meditate upon the 
life and work of Jesus, he becomes to us the bread of 
life, a token of that providence of God which is ever 
providing for our spiritual necessities and is ever suffi- 
cient for our spiritual needs. And here, as before, if 
we would share the blessing, there must be something 
more than the mere willingness to receive. There must 
be the willingness to make some personal sacrifice, some 
expenditure of effort. 


“Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
’*Tis only God may be had for the asking.’’ 


This statement of Lowell expresses but a half-truth. 
Neither the peace of God nor the assurance of heaven 
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can be had except as a result of earnest personal en- 
deavor. 

This is a truth which we have not yet fully learned. 
Spiritual harvests are not ours for the mere asking. It 
is one of the tragedies of human experience that the re- 
ligious life has been the last to be brought within the 
domain of law. Here alone it has been assumed that 
ends could be attained without adequate means and 
results accomplished without the requisite effort. Men 
who would not think of praying for a harvest without 
also ploughing and sowing pray for the fruits of the spirit 
and then wait for some miraculous answer to their 
prayer. Even in the realm of the spirit God works in 
accordance with the laws of growth and demands our 
co-operation as one of the requisite means. The man 
who persistently neglects the institutions and offices of 
religion robs only himself. He pays a fearful penalty 
in the gradual atrophy of his spiritual powers. Spiritual 
growth demands that we avail ourselves of every in- 
stitution which will acquaint us with the laws of the 
moral and spiritual life and help us to adjust ourselves. 
to our spiritual environment. 

Thus prayer and effort are the two fundamental 
principles of the gospel for to-day,—the prayer which 
consecrates the effort and the effort which gives signifi- 
cance to the prayer. Prayer without effort is but the 
idle vaporing of a shallow mind. Effort without prayer 
is but the fruitless striving of a blind and unintelligent will. 
We thank God for the blessings of the year, and then ask 
him to continue unto us our daily bread. We then go 
forth to our labor in an honest endeavor to earn it, 
knowing that in the providence of God every honest 
effort will be rewarded. We pray that each day’s labor 
may be sufficient for each day’s need, and in the faith 
which is born of such a prayer we try to do our duty 
day by day, knowing that, if we succeed in this, we may 
safely trust God for the morrow. 


“Lord, for to-morrow and its needs I do not pray; 
Keep me from stain of sin just for to-day; 
Let me both diligently work and duly pray; 
Let me be kind in word and deed just for to-day. 


“Let me no wrong or idle word unthinking say; 
Set thou a seal upon my lips, just for to-day, 
Let me be slow to do my will, prompt to obey; 
Help me to sacrifice myself just for to-day. 

“So for to-morrow and its needs I do not pray; 
Help me, keep me, hold me, Lord, just for to-day.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Brooklyn Institute. 


There are institutes and institutes. To people who 
use the English language the range of the word, which 
is somewhat modern, extends far. There is such an insti- 
tute as that which called together the young people who 
wrote “‘ The Princess,” and there is the People’s Insti- 
tute at the edge of Roxbury on Tremont Street. So 
it is a convenient name. 

In its various uses, in connection with Education, 
not one, either in England or America, is more efficient, 
and for that reason more interesting, than the Brooklyn 
Institute. This institute has been in successful action 
now for many years. With every winter its range is 
wider and wider, and its success more and more remark- 
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able. As an illustration of what can be done in a large 
city—of the way in which such a city may maintain a 
university without knowing what it is doing—the Brook- 
lyn Institute is remarkable. 

Let us hope that Dr. Hooper, the distinguished head of 
the Institute, will some day describe to us, somewhat in 
detail, the steps of gradual advance since its origin by 
which the Brooklyn Institute has become the Power 
which it is. For there have been many confederacies 
in this world since Isaiah warned people against con- 
federacies. And yet it is not every confederacy which 
has become a strong nation. And there have been many 
syndicates since the word “‘syndicate’’ was invented, and 
yet it is not every syndicate which has achieved the suc- 
cess it sought for. 

But the Brooklyn Institute began, as I understand it, 
by being a co-operative alliance between several educa- 
tional societies. Itis now a vigorous self-reliant director 
of education, of the higher grades. It does more work 
and achieves more successes than many colleges which 
could be named, and gives to those who trust it many 
opportunities which most colleges cannot offer. And, 
while nobody would know what you meant if you called 
it the Brooklyn University, it does, all the same, present 
opportunities to all sorts and conditions of men which 
any university might offer. 

Everybody knows that Brooklyn has for fifty years 
or more been distinguished for its schools of various 
grades. Indeed, the scale of its public school system 
is probably larger than that of any city in the world, 
excepting that of New York proper. Besides its schools, 
there were in Brooklyn many endowments, like those 
of the Brothers Graham, for instance, in which men of 
wealth had provided for the future of the city which 
they loved. Brooklyn had long earned for itself the proud 
title of the ‘‘City of Homes’’; and for those homes men 
who had lived in them made provision more than 
princely, so far as I know princes. 

From a cordial understanding between the directors 
of various such funds for the elevation and improvement 
of the people the Brooklyn Institute has grown. A 
Boston reader will understand what I mean when I say 
that in the arrangement of winter courses, lectures, and 
concerts, the directors of the Lowell Institute, the Nat- 
ural History Society, the Appalachian C ub, the Handel 


and Haydn, the Cecilia, and the Orpheus Club might 


well spend an evening in laying out for the next autumn 
and winter their plans for successive evenings, so that 
lectures and concerts might not interfere with each other. 

In Brooklyn such an evening meeting held once a year 
has resulted in a permanent organization which is able 
to look far in advance in what it wants to do, to make 
engagements in all parts of the world, and at the same 
time to offer to each one of its permanent members a 
very wide variety of subjects for their education, instruc- 
tion, or amusement. Of course such a central body 
can arrange for the use of the best halls in the city. To 
speak of one great modern necessity, it can arrange for 
advertising on a scale much wider than any one of the 
separate branches of its system would think of. 

In the present year, for instance, the Institute offers 
in its annual programme nearly six hundred different 
lectures, arranged with care, so as to cover the more 
important interests of life. At the same time it opens 
such advanced classes of instruction as prove necessary 
in the higher education, in what we now call technology. 
At the same time the musical tastes of the students of 
Brooklyn or the people who come from abroad are pro- 
vided for. I see such names as that of Mr. Paderewski 
on the programme and other eminent musical artists. 

What happens in practice to the father of a family 
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who is fortunate enough to live in Brooklyn is this: As 
the summer draws to an end he subscribes for one or two or 
three ticketsin the Institute. For each of them he pays 
five dollars. On the 1st of October he receives his 
ticket for October, and on. the 1st of every successive 
month he receives his ticket for that month. Each ticket 
is as long as a railway excursion ticket which would take 
you round the world two or three times. I suppose he 
says at breakfast on the first Monday in October, “‘Where 
are you all going to-night?”? And it proves that one is 
going to a lecture by Lord Acton on the ‘‘Second Cru- 
sade.” One is going to a lecture on the ‘‘Correlation 
of Forces’? by Lord Raleigh, one is going to a symphony 
concert, and one of the girls is going to renew her study 
of water color. They tear off their coupons from the 
family ticket, and go every one his own way, and they 
may do every day the same thing till May Day summon 
them, with its recollections of anemones and violets. It 
does not happen, as in some less favored localities, that on 
the very evening Lord Raleigh is to lecture Mr. Paderew- 
ski is to give a concert, Mrs. Slosson to lecture on White 
Mountain butterflies, Mr. Bryce to lecture on Barbarossa 
and Mr. Percival Lowell on the Canals in Mars. 

In the forgotten days of smaller things the so-called 
lyceum of South Podunk, or New Padua, were the agents 
for the public in arranging for their winter evenings. In 
the more fortunate conditions of the city of Brooklyn, 
under the bold leadership of Dr. Hooper, the present 
director of the Institute makes the convenient arrange- 
ments for a million of intelligent people. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


|Prayer. 


O God, we, thy sons and daughters, do thank thee for 
the life that thou hast created in us. We do thank thee 
for life and health and strength and opportunity. We 
thank thee for the vision of the truth that has been 
vouchsafed unto us whereby we know the glory of life, 
this wondrous gift from our Father. Grant unto us, O 
God, so to live throughout the days of our life eternal that 
our very lives shall be a gospel unto men, witnessing unto 
all, helping each an1 all to understand the beauty of 
holiness, the dignity of life, the wonderful thing it is to be 
a living soul. 

We are commissioned of thee to teach men how to live, 
to teach them the joy of living, to teach them the beauty 
of living, to teach them to respect the immortality in 
themselves that thou hast put there, and by the power of 
thy noble self teach each one to be glad that he is alive, 
to be glad for the pathway that has brought him to this 
day, and to rejoice with the joy unspeakable for the limit- 
less pathway that lies between his feet. 

Send us out, we pray thee, to teach unto all the world 
the dignity of thy gift of life, to help thy children every- 
where to understand that each man can find in his own 
soul the reason for his being, the satisfaction for his being, 
and the way onward for his feet, Lead us that we may 
lead many: lead us, inspire us, that we may inspire many 
and lead many. Grant, we pray thee, in the name of 
this wondrous life that thou hast given to us, that we 
thy children, few in number though we be, may be 
among the leaders of the revealers unto men of the joy, 
the dignity, the immortality of life. 

We ask these things for the strengthening of life in our- 
selves and for the power of going forth after him who has 
led us hitherto to help thousands of our brethren to also 
Amen.—Rev. Charles E, 
St. John, 
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Booksellers. 


The Academy laments the lack, among 
booksellers, of that breadth and profundity 
of bibliographical information which the 
world at large expects of them. His com- 
plaints are directed especially against Anglo- 
Prussian and English booksellers. We are 
ready to believe that things are ordered better 
in this country, and that here the book-lover 
and book-buyer seldom call in vain for help 
of the book-dealer. However, here is the 
quotation :— 


What a pleasant trade! ... Many a young 
man who is not quite suited to the Church, 
or finds an office stool irksome, or wants to 
learn something not only of authors, but of 
men and women, might sell books to his 
greater happiness and profit. Iam sure that 
to benefit the booksellers, and so also the 
authors, publishers, and public, all that is 
wanted is an intelligent class of men who 
know something of books and take an interest 
in them. ‘They need know so little, yet that 
little would make all the difference. A fairly 
clever salesman should know enough about 
books and human nature to be able to en- 
courage or discourage a client. Some years 
ago there was a bookseller in Oxford Street 
who did know enough, and I have spent 
many pleasant hours in his shop hearing him 
attract his customers. Sometimes I would 
tell him of a book he had not heard of and 
give him a hint as to its purport. That was 
enough for him. From behind a friendly 
pile of books I would hear him detailing its 
merits to the next customer, and expressing 
surprise that he or she had not heard of it. 
If he hadn’t got it in stock, he wouldn’t give 
them time to ask to havea look atit. ‘‘You 
must read it,” he would say, ‘‘I shall send it 
to you to-night.” Or, if he had the book to 
hand, he would force it on them thus, ‘‘It’sa 
good book, take it home with you.” But 
such a rare bird was he that ladies came in to 
have long literary chats with him, and he 
wasted so much of his time with them that, 
Iam sorry to say, he went from Oxford Street 
to Carey Street, though I think he took the 
Stock Exchange on the way, so that his failure 
was not really due to his knowing how to sell 
books. 

If I had a bookshop, I should engage as 
assistants only young men who had passed a 
little examination which I should set them, 
It would not be a hard one, and some of the 
questions would take this form: Given certain 
authors, which would you recommend (1) to 
a lady of fifty with a carriage and pair; (2) to 
a man of sixty with a single eye-glass, white 
hair, and a black moustache; (3) to a girl of 
twenty with white gloves? I should expect 
them to know the difference between a 
“‘Burne-Jones” girl, a suffragette, and a 
widow. Then I should insist on all my 
assistants reading carefully two literary 
weekly papers, noting all the books published 
during the week, and especially studying the 
reviews, I am sure my bookshop would be 
a success. But the pity is that all book- 
sellers do not adopt such methods. They 
ought to, for it is high time they set their 
houses in order. At present the English 
bookseller is the least competent and the most 
casual of tradesmen. And that is a pity, for, 
ignorance of their wares apart, and the irrita- 
tion which follows on that ignorance, they 
are, as they ought to be, a pleasant set of 
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fellows. You can hardly live in"a bookshop 
without being pleasant: you ought not to live 
in one without knowing something about 
books. 


The Harvard Theological Review. 


The Harvard Theological Review will be 
edited by a Committee of the Faculty of 
the Harvard Divinity School, consisting of 
Profs. G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn, and J. H. 
Ropes, with the co-operation of their col- 
leagues. It will be published quarterly, be- 


ginning Jan. 1, 1908, by the Macmillan Com-. 


pany of New York, at a subscription price of 
$2 a year. 

In accordance with the principles of the 
Harvard Divinity School, the Review will 
not be the organ of any denomination nor 
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the advocate of any sectarian opinions, but 
will endeavor to enlist the co-operation and 
support of all who believe that the interpre- 
tation and application of religion present to 
every generation its own problems, which it 
must solve if it would maintain its faith and 
fulfil its tasks; and that the spiritual life of 
the church itself demands a continual think- 
ing forward in the apprehension of the truth. 
It will seek to maintain a spirit at once cath- 
olic and scientific, in sympathy with the aims 
and activities of the Church as well as with 
scholarly investigation. Its scope will, 
therefore, be broad; and its purpose will be 
to record and further the progress of learning 
in the various fields of theological study, and 
also to discuss current problems and methods 
in such kindred departments as ethics, edu- 
cation, economics, sociology, and the history 
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of. religions, in so far as these are related to 
present religious and theological interests. 

Accordingly the Review will aim to be of 
interest and value not only to clerygmen and 
professional scholars, but also to all who are 
interested in religious thought and in the 
place and function of religion in modern life. 

The annual volume containing about five 
hundred pages will be regarded as the unit of 
publication. Instead of short reviews and 
notices of books, it will contain comprehensive 
surveys, by competent scholars, of important 
contributions to theological literature in 
books and periodicals, with accounts of dis- 
covery and research. Although the contents 
of the annual volume will thus represent in 
due proportion the various departments of 
theology, corresponding to the manifold inter- 
ests of its readers, a wide diversity of topics 
in the several numbers will not be deemed a 
matter of prime concern. There will be no 
continued articles, even though it should be 
necessary to devote an entire number to a 
single important contribution, 

The Harvard Theological Review has been 
partially endowed by a bequest of the late 
Miss Mildred Everett, ‘‘for the establishment 
and maintenance of an undenominational 
theological review, to be edited under the 
direction of the Faculty of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University.... I make 
this provision in order to carry out a plan 
suggested by my late father, Rev. Charles 
Carroll Everett.’’ During the continuance of 
The New World Dr. Everett was on its edi- 
torial board, and many of his essays, now col- 
lected in the volume entitled Essays Theo- 
logical and Literary, appeared first in its 
pages. Sharing his belief in the value of such 
a theological review, and in devotion to his 
honored memory, the Faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School, of which he was a member 
from 1869, and its dean from 1878 until his 
death in 1900, has accepted the trust, and 
will strive to make the Review a worthy 
memorial of his comprehensive thought and 
catholic spirit. 


Literature. 


Love AND LoyaLty. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
‘Press. $1.50 net.—Not every man, not even 
every minister, can talk wisely to children. 
Too often is he condescending, patronizing, 
talking down to them, as from vast heights 
of superior intelligence,—something which 
children are quick enough to detect and to 
hate. Sometimes such talking ends disas- 
trously for the speaker. A very stout and 
rather pompous man was trying to tell the 
Sunday-school children about John the Bap- 
tist. “If I went out into the wilderness, 
clothed in camel’s hair, and lived upon lo- 
custs, what Bible character would I be?” 
There was no response: a Sahara-like igno- 
rance seemed to reign. Slightly provoked, 
the reverend gentleman pushed his inquiry 
further. ‘‘Why, certainly you know, if I 
went out into your streets, thus dressed, 
what New Testament character would I rep- 
resent?” A gleam of intelligence lighted up 
the Egyptian darkness of one small boy’s 


face. He raised his hand. ‘I know.” 
“Well, my son, who is it?” ‘Please, sir, 
the fatted calf.” We have told this story to 


show how Mr. Jones does not doit. All these 
sermons were for children in his confirmation 
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classes of many years. It seems that the 
children themselves selected the texts from 
books they had been reading, or perhaps 
from those Mr. Jones had been talking about, 
—verses from Browning, great words from 
Emerson, and the like,—Emerson, indeed, is 
often quoted,—so that the children must 
early have come to feel—something so good 
for them,—the quickening power of noble 
thoughts, even if they could not at first 
understand every single word in them. 
(Surely, children need not understand every- 
thing they hear; let the great truths sink into 
their minds; let them commit them to mem- 
ory. By and by some arrow of light will 
illuminate them, and then they will be glad.) 
These sermons are full of stories, admirable 
stories, too, admirably told, and they really 
illustrate the truths behind them. It is 
fairly extraordinary how many good illus- 
trations Mr. Jones has hit upon. Thus, on 
two consecutive pages, there are anecdotes 
of Franklin, Stonewall Jackson, Von Moltke, 
Samuel J. May, Agassiz, Faraday, Michael 
Angelo, Isaac Newton, and quotations from 
Sir Galahad and Felix Holt. ‘This, of 
course, is exceptional, but it shows the gen- 
eral method of treatment. Now and then, 
however, there is some capital thought as 
good for “‘grown-ups” as for children; e.g., 
Let us ‘‘remember that the religion of the 
heart means something more than emotions, 
however noble. Love languishes without 
ideas. Ideas are to be distrusted when not 
clarified by love.” Some of us who have 
been at Antioch College will be glad to see 
the fervent tribute to Horace Mann; but, 
indeed, one of the best things in this good 
book is its frank hero-worship. If, as Words- 
worth says, “We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,’’ Mr. Jones has done effective ser- 
vice in kindling children’s enthusiasm for 
good men and women. Indeed, all along 
the line of inspiring in children admiration 
of large and high ideals, this volume of talks 
so sane, so sensible, and so stimulating—and 
that in a by no means easy field—is con- 
spicuously successful. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Petrus Johannes Blok. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—This 
is the fourth volume of the great work now 
in process of creation. The fifth and con- 
cluding part will soon be announced. ‘This 
volume treats of the golden age of the Neth- 
erlands at the time when, after war and hard- 
ship, great prosperity and many excellent 
things flourished. It is worth while to note 
in passing, as one of the lessons of history, 
that every such period, like the one we are 
now passing through, is accompanied by 
many tumultuous irregularities, excesses, and 
violations of the moral law. The commercial 
spirit in those days reached its highest ac- 
tivity, and showed itself in an eager reaching 
out for the profits of trade at home and 
abroad, with little regard for the rights of 
man, natural or legal. With the vast ex- 
tension of commercial activity came stock 
speculation and other forms of gambling in 
shares and goods which brought wealth to 
some and ruin to many. But with the in- 
crease of wealth and the wise ordering of 
government there came leisure and the en- 
couragement of the arts and sciences which, 
with the increase of liberality in religion, 
gradually modified the rough and masterful 
traits of a seafaring and warlike people. 
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As so often happens for the salvation of so- 
ciety and the good health of the world, 
money gained by fraud and violence was 
devoted to the encouragement of the gentler 
arts, and the sons of those who swept the 
seas became the patrons of painters and 
scientific investigators, or themselves became 
artists and students. During the period 
covered by this book, the Netherlands were 
ruled by Frederick Henry, John De Witt, 
and William III. The author tries to strike 
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a balance between history as it once was 
written and history as it is called for to-day. 
He tries to do justice both to the people in 
their ordinary lives and avocations and to 
politics and the doings of rulers. His success 
has been admirable; for, while he shows what 
great national events came in the making of 
Dutch history, he also gives us animated 
pictures of the men who were masters and 
rulers, and of the events which shaped the 
fortunes of England and the Dutch Repub- 
lic. All this culminated at last, after a great 
wart, in the sailing of the Dutch fleet across 
the British Channel, and the establishment 
of King William upon the throne of England. 
The volume closes with a summary of the 
events which followed the death of King 
William, bringing the record up to the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


THE Conco anp Coasts or Arrica. By 
Richard Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
This book is interesting principally because 
it contains the testimony of an intelligent 
eye-witness who has visited the Congo 
country. His observations in other parts of 
Africa are like those of many other travellers, 
entertaining, butnot novel, His evidence con- 
cerning the atrocities in the Congo Free 
State attributed to King Leopold and his 
servants, so far as it goes, confirms the 
charges made by Mr. Morel, the Protestant 
missionaries, and various other witnesses. 
It may have been impossible for Mr. Davis 
to go farther and see more, but an intelligent 
traveller on the railways and water ways of 
Africa will get nearer to the right point of 
view than one who merely reads reports 
several thousand miles away from the scenes 
where tragedies have been enacted, just 
as when one, after a lynching, goes into 
Texas, and, without seeing any act of cruelty, 
may get a very accurate impression of what 
has happened from the talk of the people 
‘and the various reactions upon their minds 
and consciences which may be noted, Every- 
thing that Mr. Davis saw or heard in the 
‘Congo region made him believe that the 
charges were well founded, that the various 
nations involved ought to take steps to 
reject the claim of King Leopold, that he was 
the personal owner of vast territories, and | 
that the inhabitants were his tenants. He 
believes that Americans have been invited | 
to join with Leopold, and accept concessions 
from him because the king wishes to have 
them so involved in these enterprises that the 
American government will be handicapped 
in every effort to promote justice. He thinks 
Thomas Ryan and his associates have been led 
to expect greater returns than are possible, 
unless they exploit the country in other ways. 
Two things probably have prevented more 
persistent action against the king and his 
methods: one the expectation that the Congo 
Free State would be annexed to Belgium 
and come under international law; the other, 
the hope that the dissolute old king would 
die and leave his estates. to be scrambled 
for by his heirs, who would be compelled to 
lene with public opinion and international 
aw. 


THE BROKEN Roap. By A. E. W. Mason. | 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. | 
Many of the familiar themes which have | 
not lost their interest for those who are in-. 
terested in England and India enter into | 
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the making of this book. We have, for 
instance, the Englishman who is obsessed 
by some enterprise against the Russians 
in Northern India, and who hands the bur- 
den down to his son, who accepts his fate 
as inevitable. ‘Then we have the Indian 
prince, educated in England, out of all 
sympathy with his own people, who, for- 
getting himself, falls in love with a white 
woman, with consequent reaction and re- 
lapse into native ways with an intensity of 
despair and hatred of the English which the 
untaught native does not feel. Dealing 
with these men and shaping their fortunes 
are the English officials, who know what is 
going on, but are helpless to prevent the 
mischief, and others who do not know, and 
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therefore blunder into misfortunes. Through 


these tangles of diplomacy runs the red 
thread of a love-story, which comes to noth- 
ing, because the heroine is a beautiful simple- 
ton, who cares for nothing so much as to 
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have beautiful and costly jewels and to make 
herself the background against which they 
are exposed. In strength, interest, and in 
construction this novel marks a distinct 
advance over the author’s previous works. 
While it is tragical enough in many of its 
episodes, there isnone of the irrelevant 
melodrama which marred somewhat the 
success of Running Waiter. 


New CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. By 
W.S. Harwood. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75.—This new edition is justified 
both by the excellence of the book and the 


importance of the work done by Mr. Bur- | 


bank. It may be a bit. of American exag- 
geration to claim that Mr. Burbank is doing 
more important work than any one else in 
the world, because there are people in Europe 
who are applying the best results of science to 
horticulture; but certainly in America Mr. 
Burbank excels all other men in the scope 
of his imagination, fertility of invention, the 
patience and the unselfishness with which 
he devotes himself to his task of improving 
plant life for the benefit of the human race, 
He has added odor and beauty to the flowers, 
and savor and size to fruits and vegetables. 
He has tamed wild plants, taken away their 
thorns, and increased their value as food for 
man and beast. It seems an exaggeration 
to say that the chestnut, which he has made 
to bear in eighteen months, commonly comes 
to bearing in from eight to twenty years. 
The present writer can remember chestnut 
saplings which he anxiously watched in boy- 
hood that bore chestnuts that he gathered 

when the trees were three years old. The 
book is worthy of an index because it is a 
valuable record of a beneficent life and of 
many wonderful and desirable additions to 
the fauna and flora of the world. 


UNDER THE CRUST. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.— 
In his early field and his own peculiar 
traditions Mr. Page was the happy possessor 
of treasure-trove which he gladly shared 
with the people, much to their delight. He 
belongs to that small company of gifted 
people who sufficiently understand condi- 
tions of life both north and south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line to give an intelligent and 
sympathetic account of both. He has done 
much to reduce the friction between the 
two parts of the country, and, as a Southern 
man, has even gone so far as to excite, some- 
times, the jealousy of his neighbors. When 
* he goes outside of his peculiar field and deals 
with human nature under foreign conditions, 
he writes, indeed, as a gifted person ought 
to write, but not with the charm and delicacy 
of touch that was manifested in his earlier 
tales and stories; and yet everything in this 
is worth the attention of readers who are 
seeking solace and amusement in litera- 
ture. The one-act play at the end of the 
book brings him back to his favorite topic, 
and is a charming episode of the war. It 
is not inconsistent with the above remarks 
to say that “My Friend the Doctor” is al- 
most as good as his best. 


MExICO AND HER PEOPLE oF ‘TO-DAY. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.—This book about Mexico covers a 
wide range of subjects, and furnishes a great 
deal of reliable information concerning the 
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Size, 5x734 inches; pages, 55; price, 75 
cents net. By mail, 81 cents. 


A calm, rational, dispassionate survey of the demo- 
cratic method of government, with some criticism of 
our shortcomings as a people, and pointing out the 
simple truths needing public-spirited recognition. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


The Human Harvest 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Size, 5% x 8 inches; pages, 120; price, 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.09 


A more extended exposition of ‘‘ the decay of races 
through the survival of the unfit” than given in the 
author’s first well-known treatise on the subject, called 
“ The Blood of the Nation,” of which it is, in fact, a 
revision and enlargement. A tremendous problem is 
dealt with in a powerful, uncompromising, and con- 
vincing way by a trained scientist and a student of his- 
tory as well. 


20,000 COPIES SOLD IN GERMANY. 


The Sources of our 
Knowledge of the 


Life of Jesus 
By PAUL WERNLE 


Size, 5 x 7% inches; pages, 163; price, 

\ f1.0o net. By mail, $1.10. 

This book presents the results of wide and techni- 
cal theological research, providing for the lay reader an 
easy path to the sources from which a historical knowl- 
edge of the personal Jesus is to be gained. It is the 
first of a series of volumes by eminent German theolo- 
gians, to be translated for and issued by the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The Life Superlative 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
Size, 54 x734 inches; pages, 314; price, 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


One of the latest volumes to bear this gifted preacher 
and author’s name, being a collection of extracts 
from his unpublished manuscripts and addresses. 


The Water Star 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


Size, 5x 734 inches; pages, 86; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 87 cents. 


Out-of-door essays in which the ways of nature 
are drawn upon as parables to illustrate moral and 
spiritual lessons, and to impart both optimism and 
courage, 


THE NEW EDITION OF THEODORE PARKER. 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to 


Religion, the World of Matter 
and the Spirit of Man 


The American Scholar 
By THEODORE PARKER 


Size, 534 x 814 inches; pages, about 475 each; frontispiece portraits ; price per volume 
(sold separately), $1.00 net, by mail $1.14; price per set of 16 volumes, $15.00 net, 


delivered $16.00. 


The first three volumes of the ‘‘Centenary Edition” of Theodore Parker, to be issued in sixteen vol- 
umes and completed in 1909, Each volume is carefully edited and accurately annotated. Considerable 
hitherto unpublished material will be included, and the whole work will be scholarly, authentic, and defini- 


tive. 
physical appearance. 


Particular care has been exercised in the manufacture of the books, and they are especially pleasing in 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
BOSTON 


habits, customs, amusements, history, an- 
tiquities, and resources of the country. The 
writer is earnest in his belief that Mexico 
has learned in the last generation the benefits 
of peace and prosperity, and that she will 
continue in the progress now auspiciously 
begun. The great natural possibilities of 
the country have been only partially devel- 
oped. It has been said that Mexico is the 
poorest country south of Greenland and 
north of the South Pole, but in spite of this 


the writer declares confidently that its 
soil is remarkably fertile and could support 
many times the present population. In no 
country has there been greater waste of 
natural resources, How many points of 
interest it has for the student and for the 
traveller is set forth in this volume with 
careful and comprehensive mastery of the 
subject. The book is illustrated from original 
photographs by the author and Mr. C. R. 
Birt, companions in travel. 
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THE PHASANTRY OF PatHstine. By 
Elihu Grant, B.D., Ph.D. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—This book is packed with 
information of the kind which will be use- 
ful to all persons having business in Palestine, 
or who intend to travel and live there for any 
length of time. It is the record of obser- 
vations made during a residence of three 
years by a man who was willing to see the 
good in Christian and Mohammedan alike, 
and to judge that which is ugly and evil by 
native standards and ideals. The result is 
a homely, every-day account of the common 
life of the people. The houses in which they 
live, what they eat, how they get it, how they 
spend their days, the part which religion 
plays in the common life, and their relation 
to those who rule over them, are described 
in an easy and natural way. Itis the opinion 
of the writer that, if Christians and Mo- 
hammedans could come together socially 
and politically, and work together for the 
good of the country, there would soon be 
developed men of ability, capable of carrying 
on the business and government of the coun- 
try, and making it once more a prosperous 
state. 


LITILE JOURNEYS To THE HOMES oF 
EMINENT OraTors. By Elbert Hubbard. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.— 
Beginning with Pericles and ending with 
Wendell Phillips, Fra Elbertus has told 
through the year his stories of the famous 
orators, From Greece he goes to Rome, 
Italy, Germany, England, and France, before 
writing of the five Americans, Ingersoll, 
Patrick Henry, Starr King, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Phillips. Mr. Hubbard always 
handles his subjects with perfect frankness 
and never slurs over points that are often 
left vague. He stands squarely by his 
Opinions, strikes from the shoulder, and 
manages usually to say something that the 
reader will surely remember, whether or 
not he always entirely approves. Perfect 
agreement with his opinions is probably 
the last thing Mr. Hubbard would ask or 
desire. He is at his best in such a bit as 
his description of hearing, as a boy, Phillips 
lecture on ‘‘The Lost Arts.’? The publishers 
have given the book an especially attractive 
binding and provided it with admirable 
pictures of the dozen orators. Moreover 
it comes boxed. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. By Andrew 
Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50 net.—There is no better book 
than this to read to boys and girls as an 
introduction to the folk-lore and literature 
of ancient Greece. These are the stories 
which have held their place in the imagi- 
nations of men twenty-five centuries,—stories 
which preceded the rise of empires and con- 
tinued on their way, from one generation to 
another, while empires rose and fell. They 
persist because they come out of unspoiled 
human nature, and appeal to the primitive 
instincts of romance and heroism which 
have impelled the young in all lands and 
ages to take delight in the wonder world of 
the imagination. Andrew Lang has shown 
himself a guide and interpreter who may 
be trusted by all who seek acquaintance 
with the treasures of Greek and Roman 
literature. In his hands the young are safe, 
and those who are not willing to accept his 
leading may be classed among those to whom 
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it would be useless to teach the ancient 
languages and whose time would be wasted 
in classic studies. 


THE LiTtLe CoLONEL’S KNIGHT COMES 
Ripinc. By Annie Fellows Johnston. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—At last 
the secret is told and Lloyd’s lover, who 
has been vaguely anticipated through several 
volumes, appears and claims his own. 
Lloyd is as charming as ever, and the simple 
love-story is not out of character with the 
tone and spirit of the earlier books, in which 
she has appeared as child, school girl, and 
young woman. 
many of her admirers would be content to 
let her chronicles run on through as many 
decades as did those of the famous Elsie, 
who is, however, a very different person. 
Miss Johnston has performed a real service 
to girls in her cautions to them against 
hastening the day of romance, and in her 
suggestions about the height to which a true 
prince measures. It is a service that could 
not have been done by preaching. 


HARPER’S ELECTRICITY Book FoR Boys. 
By Joseph H. Adams. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.—A book both useful 
and entertaining for boys. Vastly better 
than toys of any kind, or artificial amuse- 
ments, are mechanics arts with scientific 
applications. The boy who is thoroughly 
interested in scientific matters, and is learn- 
ing with quick brain and ready hands to 
make and use the necessary apparatus, may 
safely be trusted to run the gauntlet of the 
ordinary temptations to which boys are 
exposed. ‘This book shows all the ordinary 
applications of electricity, and how the 
necessary apparatus can be constructed by 
any one handy with tools and at small ex- 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


There is no doubt that 
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pense. Much information is given which 
is desirable for all intelligent people to have, 
in order that they may understand the uses 
and the dangers of scientific apparatus 
with which we are surrounded. 


FIRE-FIGHTERS AND THEIR PETS. By 
Alfred M. Downes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—This book is written for 
all who are interested in the adventurous 
life of the firemen, and in the intelligence 
of the animals who become the pets of the 
men in their engine-houses. The pictures 
and descriptions give a good impression of 
the work done by these brave and hardy 
men, who, for wages somewhat better than 
the average, live in constant expectation 
of risking their lives for the benefit of the 
public. The stories of the intelligence of 
dogs, cats, and horses, seem to us, for the 
most part, credible because the writer has 
had similar experience with domestic animals; 
but we fear that the firemen will be accused 
of being nature fakirs, A boy, getting 
hold of the reviewer’s copy of the book, after 
slight examination, exclaimed, “‘Gee whizz! 
that’s the book the boys want.” 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES. By 
Pamela Tennant. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—Unusual among books 
for children is this ingeniously woven story 
by Lady Tennant, which has incidentally 
the effect of familiarizing its young readers 
with twenty-one famous pictures and with 
certain poems or bits of folk verse that are 
well worth the knowing. Clare and her 
brothers discover the delightful secret that 
their pictures, celebrated portraits by Reyn- 
olds, Romney, Gainsborough, Hogarth, and 
Raeburn, as well as certain landscapes, 
can ‘‘come alive” under favorable circum- 


FOR THE YOUNG 


Little, Brown & Co. seem to be able always to solve one’s perplexities in regard to the best books 


for children, and especially for young girls. 


It may be that to them, as publishers of Miss Alcott’s 


books, all would-be emulators of Miss Alcott’s fame naturally turn; for it is certain that they have 
regularly an exceptional list of bright stories for the betwixt and between age.—Christian Register, 


Boston. 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR 
By HELEN LEAH REED 
The captivating story, founded on facts, of Napoleon’s friendship for a little St. Helena 


girl, by the author of the “‘ Brenda’’ books. 


DAY: HER YEAR IN NEW YORK 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
Another bright, wholesome story in the 
popular “‘ Sidney” series for older girls, by 
a favorite author. Illustrated. 317 pages. 
$1.50. 


THEODORA 
By KATHARINE PYLE and 
LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


A “refreshingly natural” story of a little 
New York girl who went to a boarding- 
school. Illustrated. 271 pages. $1.25. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


BOYS OF THE BORDER 
By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
The third volume in the ‘‘Old Deerfield 
Series” of historically accurate Colonial 
stories. ‘‘A distinctly meritorious book.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. With capital il- 
lustrations. 379 pages. $1.25. 


BETTY BAIRD’S VENTURES 
By ANNA HAMLIN WEIKEL 
Another spirited story for girls twelve to 
sixteen, with a most lovable heroine, by the 
author of ‘‘Betty Baird.’”’ Illustrated. 328 
pages. $1.50. 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN DO? 
By FRANK WEST ROLLINS 
‘Practical and clearly expressed is this volume of sound advice,” says the Providence _ 


Journal of the 52 different callings here discussed. 
so completely and comprehensively.’’ — Boston Budget. 


$1.62. 


“No book of advice covers the ground 
339 pages. $1.50 net; postpaid, 


Send for Holiday Catalogue and Juvenile Book List. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston — 
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stances and tell the most delightfully thrilling 
stories of their own England. The idea 
is well carried out, and the illustrations in 
color help much in the details of the stories. 


Nina’s CAREER. By Christina Gowans 
Whyte. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This homelike and _ thor- 
oughly English story for girls has more than 
one heroine, and, admirable as Nina is, she 
must share the honors with her friend Ger- 
trude, whose story, moreover, comes to a 
more definite climax. These English girls 
are very frank, very lovable, and very in- 
teresting. It is possible that the book might 
be better for some condensation, but the 
chatter of the girls and the little incidents 
that make up the course of their develop- 
ment will be found continuously enjoyable 
by young readers. The book is one of de- 
cided merit, and shows that the writer 
deserves her popularity. 


MoTHER GoosE’s PuzzLE PICTURES. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
50 cents.—Every one is familiar with the 
mysterious puzzle pictures, in which a given 
object is plainly outlined, and yet skilfully 
concealed by lines belonging to other figures 
or objects. Here the plan is adapted to 
well-known nursery rhymes, and it is sup- 
posed that the search will not only enter- 
tain children, but quicken their powers of 
observation. For instance, when one reads 
“Wush-a-bye, baby, daddy is near,” one 

> may at once begin to look for daddy. 
With the rhyme of Simple Simon appears 
the whale he was fishing for. 


CaPTAIN JUNE. By Alice Hegan Rice, 


This is Mrs. Rice’s first book for children. 
The small boy, who is her hero, stays in Japan 
with his Japanese nurse while his mother 
goes on to the Philippines. His delightfully 
novel experiences in the picture country in- 
clude an acquaintance with a French officer, 
for whom June does a service that is not the 
less important that June himself does not 
understand it. ‘The book is written with the 
cheerful good humor one associates with the 
creator of Mrs. Wiggs and Lovey Mary, and 
it is a bright, pleasant story, good enough to 
appear in St, Nicholas. 


LITTLE Giry AND Pup. By Gertrude 
Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.30 net.—Children decided for themselves 
long ago that Miss Smith’s stories are all 
right, and that she tells them exactly the 
way they like to have stories told. Hers are 
always “‘lovable tales,” as she called them 
once, and the small children who appear in 
this new volume are as natural and friendly 
as were Josey and Joe and Reggie and Roggie 
and Doris and Julie and all the others. The 
book is illustrated in colors by Rachael Rob- 
inson and bound in a picture cover. 


’ 


Tom, Dick, AND Harriet. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. New York: The Century 
Co.—The sequel to The Crimson Sweater 
never falls below its predecessor in point of 
stirring interest, and it has, if anything, even 
more variety of incident. Bright, clean, and 
wholesome, this isa model of what such a book | 
for boys and girls may be. The thrill of the | 
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last chapter isa happy climax, and the new 
boy in the bunch, Dick, is an acquisition 
worth having. 


THE Boys oF PIGEON Camp. By 
Martha James. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co, $1.25——Camping experiences 


offer plenty of material for the making of a 
good story for boys, and these graphic de- 
scriptions of the summer fun and work en- 
joyed by Jimmie Suter and his friends— 
Jimmie has been met already in an earlier 
book—show what can be done by four jolly 
boys who make the most of their chances. 


Miscellaneous. 


Poetry, scientific interpretation, and es- 
says in criticism are all represented in 
Golden Winged Days by Anne Butler Thomas, 
recently published by Richard G. Badger. 

he book shows careful reading, a fondness 
for the best things in literature, and thought 
touched with deep seriousness. ‘The critical 
chapters discuss Huxley, Arnold, Kipling, 
Browning, and the present status of fiction 
and the drama. ($1.50.) 


Ginn & Co. have planned a series of books 
under the general title, ‘‘The Open Road 
Library of Juvenile Literature,” intended to 
provide a consecutive course of reading for 
children that shall include fairy and folk 


$387 
lore, myth and legend, history and story, 
exploration and invention, nature and sci- 
ence, travel and biography. ‘The first vol- 
ume, Rhymes and Stories, has been compiled 
and edited by Marion Lansing, and is illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. Half the vol- 
ume is given over to rhymes, with many of 
which a child is probably familiar before he 
begins to read at all. The longer stories are 
folk-lore tales that reflect the English humor, 
in which lie their charm and value. The 
selection has been carefully made, and it 
seems to us a great advantage that the book 
is small enough to be held by childish hands 
without discomfort. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Bros., New York and London. 


WalledIn. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.50 
ae Battles of the Law. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 


$2. 
Riverala and Ermine. By the author of ““The Martyrdom 
ofan Empress.” $1.50. 
Favorite Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
From the Poet-Lore Co., Boston. 
Sonnets to Duse. By Sara Teasdale. 
From Richard G. Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston. 
Merry Christmas to You, My Friend. 
Cherokee Rose. By Zitella Cocke. 
Galahad, Knight Errant. By May E. Southworth. 
Comrades Courageous. By Russell Whitcomb. 
A Prodigal. By Mary Wallace Brooks. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 


Mer Theology Sermons. By R. J. Campbell, M.A 
1.25 net 
The Modern. Reader’s Bible. By Richard G. Moulton, 


Ph.D. $2. net. 
The Convert. By Elizabeth Robins. 


$1.50. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE FAMOUS PEPPER BOOKS 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Eleventh volume of the “ 


Famous Pepper Books.”’ 


Illustrated by HERMANN HEYER. $1.50. 


There are many books, but none of them interferes with the perennial popularity of the “‘ Pepper Books,’’ 
the most successful creation of any American writer of juveniles. 


DAVE PORTER’S RETURN 
TO SCHOOL 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


Third volume of ‘‘ Dave Porter Series.”’ 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


Every one knows that Edward Stratemeyer is the 
most widely read of all living American writers for 


boys, and in the ‘‘ Dave Porter Series”’ he has entered 
upon his greatest success. 


LONG KNIVES 


A Story of George Rogers Clarl.’s Expedition. 
By GEORGE Se SP CCLESTON. Illustrated, 


Certainly no better, more dramatic, or more vividly 


| 


HELEN GRANT, SENIOR 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


Fifth volume of ‘‘ Helen Grant Series.’’ 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


Helen Grant has had a triumphal career through 
school-days and into college by her rare good sense, 
joined to fine ability and personal attractiveness. 


PRISCILLA OF THE DOLL 
SHOP 


By NINA RHOADES. Author of “The Little 
Girl] Next Door,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


“The Brick House Books,” as they are called from 


| their well-known cover designs, are eagerly sought by 


picturesque account of the conquest of the region } 


north of the Ohio has ever been written, and no other 


can be more accurate or have Mr. Eggleston’ s charm | 


of style. 


THE GREAT YEAR 


Tr, 
Exeter Series.” Illustrated, #1. 


By A. 


“The Great Year” is a great story and will be one 
of the best selling books for boys this season. 
letic, science, rousing good fun, and wholesome char- 
acter building are well combined. 


At All Bookstores. 


DUDLEY. Fifth volume of ae vidlline: | 


Ath- | 


children all over the country. 


KITTY-CAT TALES 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. Profusely 
illustrated by HOMER EATON KEYES, 


$1.00. 
This might have been called a “Kitten’s Arabian 
Nights,” for the author most ingeniously makes use of 
a pet black kitten in the telling of the finest group of 
standard cat legends from various nations that have 
ever been grouped together. 


Send for Free Complete Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 
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The Rome. 
The Secret. 


To a Dimple said a Frown, 
“T would give you half a crown, 
To teach me how a compliment to win.” 


To the Frown replied the Dimple, 

“Why the trick is very simple: 

Dance on tiptoe all around the mouth and chin.” 
—John B. Tabb. 


N For the Christian Register. 
Hot-corn John. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN, 


It was a cold, raw night, and John’s pop- 


corn cart looked especially cheery with its 
bright ring of lights in the centre and its 
white heap of corn underneath this;and the 
little pot of melted butter on the wire shelf 
over the lights and the big salt shaker were 
so inviting that every boy’s mouth watered 
who stopped to take a look, and, if there was 
a nickel in his pocket, it was pretty sure to 
come out and find its way into Hot-corn 
John’s hand, 

Hot-corn John himself was equally attrac- 
tive, with his pleasant face, neat clothes, and 
quick, handy motions. To the newsboys 
and boot-blacks Hot-corn John was quite a 
prince: to the always hungry little boys and 
girls he was a magician. Older people 
noticed that his hands and clothes and cart 
were always clean. So trade was always 
good and customers always pleased. 

On this particular night a decent-looking 
man of forty or thereabouts, wearing a rusty 
coat and hat, and minus an umbrella, stopped 
close behind the cart, apparently waiting for 
the trolley. John did not notice him, for he 
was too busy looking out for customers. 
Now and then the man turned and seemed 
to read attentively the big red letters on the 
side of the cart next to him,—“Hot Buttered 
Pop-corn,”’ 

Every other customer was a newsboy. 
Little hustlers they were, and feeling greatly 
their importance. ‘Hullo, Swipey, corn?”’ 
hailed the smart-looking boy who might have 
been six months in the business, and was as 
proud as the mayor of his position, which 
was on the best corner in the city. The boy 
hailed looked as though he was a new-comer, 
and was still modest. Swipey shook his 
head, and drew back a little, still with his 
eyes fixed longingly on the bright cart. 

The first speaker’s hand was in his pocket, 
jingling his nickels, which was very sugges- 
tive of his riches. The man behind the cart 
looked. attentively at the boy who could 
jingle. His hand was not in his pocket, and 
there was no eager light in his eyes, but a dull, 
hopeless expression. 

“Hullo, Soup,’ said the boy to the next 
fellow that came along with a bundle of 
papers under his arm, and giving an extra 
hard shake to his pocket, ‘‘Corn?”’ 

“Yup!” replied the boy, promptly. ‘This 
boy had a weazened old man’s face, but he 
only reached to the first boy’s shoulder. 
“Keen one: knows all the ropes,’’ thought 
the man on the corner behind the cart. 

Soup looked out from under his black eye- 
brows and with a very important air held 
out his hand to John, The other boy did 
the same, but with more display. Hot-corn 
John pocketed the two nickels, and, snapping 
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open a bag, scooped several measures of corn 


into it, shook the glass salt jar over it with 
discretion, took down the little butter-pot, 
seasoned the contents of the bag with a 
series of delicious drippings, scooped in some 
more corn, salted that, buttered it, and handed 
it to the larger boy, repeating the perform- 
ance with another bag and handing it to 
the second boy. 

Each boy took one delicious mouthful, and 
then the larger boy half turned about and 
crooked his finger to the new boy, who had 
shrunk farther back among the shadows of 
the buildings. The boy advanced slowly. 
The weazened boy made an upward motion 
with his head, and the little fellow held up 
his hands. The larger boy tipped up his 
bag of corn and half-filled the boy’s hands, 
and the weazened boy followed suit. Swipey 
put his head down and began to munch. 
The other two, after a glance to see that all 
was going well, fell to despatching the re- 
mainder of their lunch in the same fashion. 
When the three heads came up again, the 
three pairs of hands were empty, and three 
faces beamed with satisfaction. Swipey 
finished his repast by wiping his mouth on 
the backs of his hands and his hands on his 
jacket. Soup and the larger boy wiped their 
hands on the paper bags, and then tossed 
them at each other, and, while Soup gave a 
finishing touch to his hands on the sides of 
his knickerbockers, the larger boy, whom 
they called ‘‘Marshall,” deftly rubbed the 
tips of his fingers on his stockings just under 
his knickerbockers. 

Next came a rough-looking fellow in a 
stout coat buttoned up to the chin. He 
might have been a carter. ‘‘How’s trade?” 
he asked in a hearty voice, holding out his 
hand. 

“Fair,” answered Hot-corn John, with his 
pleasant smile, and another bag was snapped 
open to receive its share of fluffy white corn. 
When John reached the salt stage, he took 
up the butter pot again instead of the salt 
jar and poured in more butter. 

“No salt in his,” thought the observant 
stranger on the curb, “‘knows his customers.” 

Then a man with a little girl came along 
and stopped before the hot, buttered pop- 
corn stand. ‘This bag was filled very daintily 
but generously, heaped almost to overflow- 
ing, and proffered with a deferential air. 

Hot-corn John filled the bags with a def- 
ference, not cheating, but giving scanty salt 
and butter to the boys and meek customers, 
and a generous supply to those who roughly 
demanded it, and to people of means. 

‘Saves up on the poor cusses, and heaps up 
on the moneyed ones. Just like all the rest 
of them,’’ muttered the man on the curb. 
“Yl hang around, If I hang around long 
enough, something will happen.’ 

Just then two small boys stole up behind 
the cart and fixed their eyes admiringly and 
enviously on Hot-corn John. “Don’t you 
wisht you was him?” asked one of the other, 
slipping a hand around to snatch a few of 
the coveted corns while John was turned to 
receive a nickel of a new customer. John 
turned back to his cart, and, after supplying 
his customer, opened a drawer, took out some 
fresh butter, filled the now empty pot, put it 
up on the shelf, took down another that had 
been heating all the evening, and was again 
ready for business. 

But there was something beside butter in 
the drawer of the cart. There was a parti- 
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tion in the drawer, and in the smaller side 
glistened nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

“Ves, ll hang around,” said the man on 
the curb, decisively. 

“Hullo!” cried out a malicious-faced boy, 
popping up suddenly from somewhere, and 
evidently having nothing to jingle, and so 
taking its worth in mockery. “You feel 
grand, don’t you? You feel too good to 
work, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said John, quietly, brushing 
up his corn into a neater heap. 

“Va-as, yer do._ Yer wouldn’t black shoes 
n’r sell papies: you’d feel too good, wouldn’t 
yer?” 

“JT don’t feel too good to do any honest 
work,” replied John, holding out a few corns 
to the mocker, who took the corns eagerly 
with a shame-faced air, but only half mollified. 

“Yer set up to be a gentleman, anyhow.” 

“Yes, I set up to be a gentleman. A fellow 
can be a gentleman, no matter what his work 
is.” 

The boy stared, twisted on his heel, 
snuffed, munched his corn, and, when he 
had gone a short distance, called over his 
shoulder, ‘“‘I’ll be around agin some time 
when I have a nickel.” 

Hot-corn John apparently immediately 
forgot the existence of the malicious boy in 
attending to a new customer, but the man on 
the curb noticed that he began to have lapses 
of thoughtfulness. A boy who jumped off 
one of the trolleys, who was very shabbily 
dressed and evidently a stranger, got an 
overflowing bag of corn richly salted and 
buttered. ‘‘ Pooh,’ said the man on the curb, 
looking vexed and jerking his elbows up and 
down discontentedly, “he was absent- 
minded that time, that’s all.” 

Then a fussy little old woman came along, 
and asked if the corn was fresh, and told John 
to be sure and give her good measure, and 
picked up all the corns that dropped at the 
side of the measure, and asked if he couldn’t 
let her have the corn a little cheaper, times 
were so hard and there were five children. 
And John put in an extra lot of butter and 
corn, and filled up another bag in the same 
way, handed them to her with a fine bow, and 
told her they were for the babies, with his 
compliments. 

Then the man on the curb groaned. After 
all Hot-corn John was not like the rest of 
them. He shuffled about uneasily as if to 
go on when an auto, coming decently down 
the street all according to law, suddenly went 
crazy and made a bee-line for a little Irish 
lassie crossing the street with a milk can in 
her hands. 

John dashed into the street and pulled 
lassie and can out of harm’s way, and lingered 
to soothe her fright, and looked to see that 
no further harm was coming from the crazy 
auto. 

Something had happened at last. The 
man on the curb slowly walked to the front 
of the hot-corn cart: everybody was gaping 
at the auto. He took John’s place, filling a 
bag with corn, Nobody noticed. When he 
set the bag down with one hand, he pulled 
open the drawer with the other: nobody was 
looking. In an instant he could seize two 
handfuls and walk off, and who would be the 
wiser? He must be quick about it, too, if he 
was going to do it; for John and the other 
people would be back directly. 

But somehow the man’s hands kept on 
measuring corn; and, when a customer held 
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out a nickel, he took it, and handed out the 
bag of corn and placed the nickel beside the 
salt jar. Then he stuffed his mouth with the 
corn and ate it greedily. 

Two other customers came along,and then 
John came up in a great hurry and looked 
anxiously at his cart, and then suspiciously 
at the stranger standing in his place. ‘‘Much 
obliged to you,” he said, and glanced at the 
three nickels beside the salt-shaker. 

“T could have gone off with all your cash, 
easy,” said the man. 

“So you could,” said John. 
this?” taking up the nickels. 

“T made three sales,’”’ said the man. 

John filled a bag with corn and handed it 
to the man. He gave it an eager look and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Any little folks at your house?” asked 
John. 

“Three,” said the man, with a choke in his 
voice. 

John quickly filled three bags with corn, 
and then another for the mother, he said. 
“T am greatly obliged to you for looking 
after my cart,” he said. “And, if you want 
a favor any time, come around.” 

The man was eating out of one of the bags 
of corn now like a famished man. ‘You 
don’t know of any one who wants a man for 
any sort of work do you?” he asked. 

“Yes I do,” said John. “That woman 
over there wants a man to take her auto 
home, and she wants a man to take care of 
it. She says her man is careless, and she will 
never go out with him again. But may be 
you don’t know anything about autos.” 

The man gulped hard and said, ‘A little— 
I owned one once.” 

John stared, but said quickly: ‘‘There’s 
luck for you then. She treats her hired men 
prime. I know her. And she pays well. 
Hurry up, and tell her Hot-corn John sent 
you, and, when she looks this way, I will nod 
and point to you. I don’t want to leave 
my cart again. i 

“Guess I have made a hole in the profits 
this evening,” said John, as he gathered up 
his change; but he whistled as though he was 
happy about it, and, when he really found it 
all there, he was happier still. 

A little later the man who had stood on 
the curb flashed by in the auto and nodded 
brightly to John. “It is all because Hot- 
corn John is not like the rest of them,” he 
said. 


“What’s 


Royal Babies. 


Royal babies, in the days of long ago, 
generally had two cradles, one for every day 
and another, avery grand one, for state occa- 
sions, when visitors came to see them and 
kiss their tiny hands, in courtier fashion, 

Little Prince Edward, afterward Edward 
VI., was taken so much care of that no cne 
was allowed to go near his cradle without an 
order signed by the king. He had two 
nurses, ‘‘Mother Jak” and ‘‘Sibilla Penne” 
and four “‘rockers”’ ; that is, people to rock the 
cradle, Youmust know that rules were rules 
in those days, and a royal baby had to be 
rocked at certain hours, three or four times 
a day, whether the poor mite happened to 
be asleep or not. 

James I. actually had five rockers, one of 
whom was called Jane Crummy. When he 
began to toddle, he was assisted by leading- 
strings of rose-colored silk, 
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It was not all joy to be born in a palace in 
those strict days. Nobody might take the 
little princeling up but the proper person, or 
hunt for the pin that was pricking him; and, 
if that person were absent, the baby might 
scream himself hoarse, and nothing could be 
done. It was, as a writer of that time said, 
a “real misery.” 

Fancy, too, having baby’s food tasted for 
fear some one should try to poison him! Do 
you think that things are better managed in 
the nice, comfortable days we have the good 
fortune to live in? I am sure that in the 
royal palaces of England to-day the little 
children have an ever so much better time of 
it, and are governed by the same good com- 
mon sense rules that are made by your father 
and mother for you.—sSelected. 


The Octopus. 


The Octopus has wicked eyes 
And eight arms, long and slim, 
His body’s made of squashy stuff. 
I’d hate to step on him. 
—Johnny Jones. 


The Treasure-box. 

“There is a new family moving into the 
big house among the trees,” said papa at the 
supper table. “I hope there are lots of 
boys and girls in the family, so Harold can 
have some playmates.” 

‘Only one little girl, and she is too lame 
to walk,” said mamma, sadly. ‘‘Their gar- 
dener came over to borrow some matches this 
morning, and he told Martha. It seems the 
family came here to escape the noise of the 
city.” 

Harold was very sorry for the little girl, 
and wished there were just a few boys and 
girls somewhere to play with. He lived in 
the suburb of a nice little city, and there 
were no neighbors very close. The big house 
among the trees had been empty a long time, 
and it might as well be vacant, since there 
would ‘be no chums to play with. 

“Don’t you want to go with me to call on 
the new lady?” asked Harold’s mamma, 
when the family in the big house had become 
settled in their fine home. ‘‘The little girl 
may be lonely, too.” 

But Harold was timid about seeing a 
strange little girl who could not walk, and 
wanted to stay at home, so mamma went 
alone. When she came home, she told Har- 
old that the little girl was tired of her costly 
playthings and wanted nothing so much as 
to hunt for wild flowers and run about under 
the green trees. ‘‘She has never even seen 
a bird’s-nest,” said mamma, with tears in her 
eyes, and Harold felt sorry indeed for the in- 
valid. 

“T know what I’ll do,” said Harold. And 
the very next day, when the pretty maid, in 
her cap and apron, went down to the gate for 
the mail, she found a small box with a great 
deal of string wrapped around it and big, 
tipsy letters on one side, ‘‘This is for the little 
girl.” 

“Do you suppose the fairies sent it?” 
asked the little lame girl, when the box was 
opened, anda dear little bird’s-nest with 
speckled candies for eggs came out. 

“No, I think not,” said her mamma, with 
a smile. “If you like, we will watch and 
catch the fairy who put it in.” 

So they looked and looked, and never saw 
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any one go to the box, though every day 
some new gift appeared. There were shells 
and flowers and acorn baskets and all sorts 
of pretty things, so that the lame girl always 
called the letter-box her treasure-box. One 
evening her papa carried her to a place be- 
hind a thick clump of evergreen-trees, and 
told her to be very quiet. Presently a little 
boy came softly up to the box and slipped 
something in while a lady waited for him in 
the moonlight, 

“Come over here, fairy,’ called the little 
lame girl. ‘I saw you put something into 
my treasure-box.”’ 

Harold wanted to run away, but that would 
not have been very polite. So he went over to 
see the little girl, and from that time on the 
treasure-box held nothing but letters, for the 
two children became such fast friends that 
they never could wait to let the pretty things 
go through the box.—Hilda Richmond, in 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Kipling with the Dentist. 


Rudyard Kipling, when in San Francisco,’ 
had to pass through a familiar and trying 
experience. He wrote of it thus: ‘‘I might 
as well tell you that my head is getting 
swelled from the treatment I have received 
in ’Frisco. In the last day it has swelled to 
such an extent as almost to bury my left eye. 
It is a bad tooth! This morning by the aid 
of the other eye I managed to steer my way 
through the crowded streets into a firm of 
dentists, where one villain, after looking me 
Over, passed me over to another, who, after 
an hour’s work, hewed off the end of my toof. 

“T ’quealed and ’quealed likeany thing, and 
flung me down maimed and exhausted on a 
chair. They told me that, if I would come 
back to-morrow, they would put a crown on 
it; but I feel as if I already deserve a martyr’s 
crown of suffering and go not back.””—Paczfic 
Monthly. 


“Don’t be afraid, Harold,” the lady said, 
“that lion is stuffed.” 

“Yes,” said Harold, ‘‘but maybe he isn’t 
stuffed so full that he couldn’t find room for 
a little boy like me.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


A newly imported Norwegian girl, sent 
upstairs to tell the master of the house that 
dinner was waiting, found that gentleman 
brushing his teeth. 

“How soon will Mr. —— be down?” the 
mistress asked when Karen returned. 

“Right away,” answered Karen: ‘‘he 
is joost sharpening his tooths.’”’—Harper’s, 
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Examinations. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


One of the anomalies of education is the 
practice of examinations; for its specific uses, 
many and valuable as they are, hardly 
justify its increasing prevalence. It is 
its misfortune that its evils are retroactive 
as well as progressive in lessening the worth 
of culture, art, or industrial training for their 
own sake. In its immediate results it stimu- 
lates cramming, increases the excitement of 
needlessly festal graduations, destroys sim- 
plicity, and leads to wrong judgments of 
general ability, while overrating special ex- 
cellences, Hayden once said that he was 
never satisfied with his work until he had 
forgotten what he set out to do, which is 
precisely what a fellow who is being examined 
must never forget, as he regulates his en- 
thusiasm by the number of points to be ob- 
tained. 

Though examinations are supposed to be 
a test of thoroughness, success in passing 
them consists far more in the knack of know- 
ing how to ‘‘catch on” and to keep nerves 
cool than in actual knowledge of a subject; 
for temperament is as decisive a factor in the 
result of an examination as it is in the choice 
of a working philosophy of life. With girls, 
nervousness and general conditions of health 
are so vital to success that failure to pass has 
ceased to be invariably considered as dis- 
grace; the trap-like questions asked, the 
manner of the examiners, the atmosphere 
of the room, everything being to blame ex- 
cept one’s self. And so failure may really 
mean an injustice to one’s actual ability and 
become an unfortunate influence in later 
life, even when examiners are fair-minded 
(and they always are, though their ques- 
tions are not). 

The bottom difficulty, however, with 
examinations lies not in their inherent 
capacity to produce failure almost as well as 
success, but in their being based upon com- 
petition, both teachers and pupils suffering 
from the effect of the nervous strain involved 
alike in the preparation for them and in the 
endurance of their actual ordeal. If they 
are a menace to public health, as many 
physicians assert, still more do they ignore 
a fine sense of values by putting promotion 
for the sake of getting on ahead of knowledge 
for its own sake. Yet success in passing 
them is to-day so essential to self-support 
that one can but pity its candidates and de- 
plore the compulsory vigor that conditions 
self-support upon certain per cents, attained, 
although those very per cents. are at present 
the self-protection of the teaching profession. 

It is curious that, just as public-school 
educators are beginning to deprecate ex- 
aminations, and more and mote to accept the 
certificate plan for admission to normal 
schools and colleges, in many private schools 
examinations by some recognized board of ex- 
aminers independent of such schools should 
now be obtaining prominence. Though to 
a certain degree the very fact that they are 
held is formal, authorized acknowledgment 
of the excellence of a school, the chief reason 
for holding them seems to be the value of 
an authoritative declaration of the per- 
sonal excellent work done in them by pupils, 
who for various reasons do not care to 
go to college, but for whom is desired 
the recognition of scholarship by a not- 
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able body of examiners, The competition 
and stimulus imparted by examinations is 
also regarded as of worth, especially if it 
is thought best that a girl should not enter 
college. 

Yet any examination in private or public 
schools or in collegiate education is very 
different from the patient threefold process 
of ‘Teach, Drill, Test’’; and, as no examina- 
tion is more than an implication of what one 
does not know, and but limited proof of what 
one does know, it fails to give an all-round 
certainty of ability and is merely a specific 
assertion of certain data. 

Private schools, with or without examina- 
tions, are necessarily on the increase because 
there are few public schools, or none, in 
residential city districts (a misfortune to the 
true spirit of American democracy), and be- 
cause any large gregarious system must be 
or is handicapped by congestion of methods 
quite as much as by numbers. Any big 
school, public or private, is apt to lose the 
momentum of personal force, be the teachers 
ever so disinterested in their service, as they 
too are hampered by the numbers for whom 
they work and by the promotions that con- 
stantly change the personnel of those num- 
bers. If, then, private schools have at least 
the advantage of a less number of pupils and 
of a longer period of influence over them 
extended to each teacher, do they require 
the stimuli of examinations or is their prac- 
tice an indication that an indeterminate some- 
thing, somewhere, is wrong? It goes without 
saying that examinations have large value, 
so does almost everything. They are real 
tests of certain conditions, having gained 
in breadth and freedom over their earlier 
formalism; and like examinations in Civil 
Service, they serve as offset for lack of per- 
sonal acquaintance with those who are ex- 
amined. 

Yet that the former stress laid upon them 
is being considered importunate is evidenced, 
not alone by increasing adoption of the cer- 
tificate system, but by the growing emphasis 
on the need of personality, a favorite word 
now in addresses to graduating classes. As 
instance of the certificate system, the Massa- 


chusetts State Board of Education has | 


lately ruled that any pupil who has obtained 
eighty per cent. in high schools recognized 
by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board can be admitted to its nor- 
mal schools without examination, just as 
certain colleges throughout the country 
admit on the certificate plan. This throwing 
back of the burden of proof on the high 
schools is usually worked out by compara- 
tive data of scholarship, tabulated from 
term to term from the recorded estimates 
of each teacher concerning a pupil rather 
than the results of one grand, final examina- 
tion, and is a far truer statement of the truth 
about each student. Especially is it so if 
the certificate is accompanied by a letter from 
the principal anent the “personality” of a 
student. But what constitutes a pupil’s 
personality is largely determined by the per- 
sonality of the teacher, and the»two factors 
or temperaments do not always ‘agree. 
Hence some of the progressive Teachers’ 
Agencies now send inspectors to normal 
schools to watch, study, and come to a con- 
clusion themselves concerning the personality 
of those who want positions as teachers. 
However shifting may be the basis of any 


personal valuation, its conception as a needed | 
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factor in determining values is a vast im- 
provement upon the old basis of per cents. 
in examinations. 

Then presses the question, Are secondary 
schools to be State standardized? If so, 
are examinations to be compulsory? Are 
teachers and superintendents to be stan- 
dardized, examined, and certificated? States 
differ. In Massachusetts high schools are 
compulsory; in New York, local initiative 
for secondary schools is encouraged, a virtual 
compulsion, but. not. State authorized lest 
the State interfere with parental authority. 
Yet New York keeps under its own super- 
vision the certification of teachers, while in 
Massachusetts such certification is volun- 
tary, even if it is ready to agree with Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper that ‘“‘a secondary school 
is not necessary to safe citizenship.” 

However these questions may be answered, 
from private academies, independent or 
more or less endowed, and with self-per- 
petuating control, to public high schools 
colleges, co-educational or co-ordinate, and 
State universities, the measured rhythm 
of examinations is heard each year, with one 
result at least, that teachers are being stan- 
dardized, voluntarily or not. But also are 
they being set apart from one another, accord- 
ing to their training. Though department 
teachers are growing in number, as grade 
teachers far outrank them numerically, our 
primary and grammar schools do not always 
get that fresh flood of widening enthusiasm 
which comes when one tries to teach the 
whole (?) of a subject. The grade teachers - 
eagerly recognize the need for keeping them- 
selves broad by study of some special sub- 
ject beyond the scope of their classes and do 
valiant work in this way of self-culture. 

At present the line between grade and de- 
partment teachers is drawn along the sup- 
posed functions of normal schools and col- 
leges. Some pedagogues claim that high- 
school teachers should always receive a 
collegiate education. Are normal schools, 
then, to be confined to primary and gram- 
mar work? If so, their stimulus and value 
will be lessened; and, though colleges may 
gain by fitting for high-school teaching, their 
fitting can never be as intensive as when 
the pupil has a range of training in the prac- 
tice or model schools which are always an 
inherent part of any normal school. Be- 
sides, as normal schools are equipped for 
and do successfully fit for high-school teach- 
ing, any retrenchment of their teaching 
functions would be an injury to the public 
school system. They need, for all their 
pupils, the higher stimulus derived from the 
presence of those who are studying on ad- 
vanced lines. The State logically is bound to 
furnish, as it practically does, the training 
requisite for a high-school teacher. The 
choice between a college or a normal school 
is then left to the individual student to whom 
it belongs. * 

But, as wherever one may study, one has 
to be examined, graduated, and usually 
certificated, an important side issue to ex- 
aminations is found to be related to their 
effect upon salaries. Is it because they are 
proportioned according to the per cents. re- 
ceived, that taking the country at large, 
half of its professional dressmakers, stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, saleswomen, nurses, 
earn more than do half of the women teachers 
of the country? It is even computed that 
75,000 teachers in the United States do not 
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get more than fifty cents a day, while few 
scrub women work for less than fifteen cents 
an hour in an eight-hour day. Nurses, in 
the United States, as a whole, receive on 
the average four times as much per week as 
the women teachers receive. Two-thirds 
of the professional dressmakers get three 
times as much per day as two-thirds of the 
women teachers get. Yet presumably it is 
the prestige of attaining a high per cent. in 
examinations which ranks teachers as above 
domestics, though the pay of half of the num- 
ber of the latter has increased in many places 
fifty per cent., while teachers’ salaries have 
| not been raised in nearly that proportion. 
But we still talk of ‘‘hiring”’ teachers and of 
“engaging”’ maids! 

It is not to be gainsaid that there must be 
some test of fitness for entrance upon any 
pursuit, but it is debatable whether formal, 
tabular examinations and their statistics 
offer the best way of determining fitness 
either for the profession of teaching or for 
graduation from one school. to another. If 
it is the best way, then the standard for 
graduatiou in grammar and secondary schools 
should be heightened, as the bestowal of 
awards or diplomas for “just passing,’”’ for 
getting merely the minimum required, is 
lessening the value of school honors. Mean- 
while the certificate system and the in- 
creasing emphasis upon the worth of a noble 
personality are diminishing the formalism 
of examinations. An all round education 
and “a broad course in literature with in- 
dependent reading,” ability to describe a 
game of baseball, or to state the difference 
between a gate and a door (both of which 

_ questions were lately asked by a professor 
in order to test the logical grasp on facts of 
those whom he was examining), is more in- 

| dicative of a boy’s mental calibre than any 
cursory description of the three chief poets 
of the Victorian age or a comparison be- 
tween Longfellow and ‘Tennyson. The 
usual examination answers show what is 
remembered rather than what is thought out 
in clear sequence ofideas. Still examinations 
will remain as a short cut to the obtaining 
of certain requisite data just as long as the 
world is in a hurry, its denizens delight in 
reputation based on per cents, and in com- 
petition, and testimony about personality is 

a fluctuating element in decisions concerning 

the fitness of other people than ourselves. 


Toys of the Ages. 


Most people, perhaps, would not mind con- 
fessing that the vastness and antiquity of the 
British Museum are a little too much for their 
knowledge and appreciation. Yet now and 
again the dazed wanderer will come upon 
some slight and inconspicuous object in a case 
which will so appeal to his imagination that 
the place becomes suddenly a great repository 
of human and even hnmorous memories. 
The melancholy wanderer whom we saw the 
other day double up in laughter at the sight 
of an ivory chess-knight was struck by the 
same sort of inspiration that filled Keats after 
his first sight of the Grecian urn, Might not 
the Museum authorities more often help the 
imagination of these lesser Keatses by popu- 
lar displays? Their own half-hearted at- 
tempts suggest how much might be done in 
this way. At present, in the Greco-Roman 
room, at one end of which Keats’s urns are 
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gathered, is a case labelled ‘‘toys and games.” 
The tiny objects in it are admirably designed 
to enliven the imagination of casual visitors. 
The generic child does not change much with 
the centuries, and the Greeks and Romans 
were particularly human. But what a splen- 
did bird’s-eye view of the psychology of the 
children of the ages could be given if all the 
childish toys of the several continents and 
ages could be thus grouped together in a folk- 
lore exhibition! ‘The little black children: of 
South Africa, the Red Indians of North 
America, the little Malayese, infant Russians 
and perhaps early Britons, played much the 
same games as these Greek and Roman chil- 
dren, and the Egyptians before them. It is 
not wholly a question of a common origin, a 
point on which anthropologists too much in- 
sist. It is rather a common humanity com- 
ing out in infancy. 

In this Museum case are a number of ani- 
mals, horses, cows, sheep, and a marvellous 
beast, evidently made by a child, labelled with 
some pawky humor as “hare (?) running.” 
The query is certainly justified. Consider 
these animals: from the “hare (?) running”’ 
from Tanagra, sixth century B.c., to the mod- 
ern nursery-store! To-day a Noah’s ark is 
still a popular toy, and a ‘“‘moo-cow”’ among 
the earliest of distinct impressions. According 
to the very latest educational theory, parents 
are strongly advised to provide their children 
with some sort of plastic clay, that the artistic 
instincts with which they are born may be 
kept alive and-developed. From the English 
baby murmuring ‘“‘moo-cow” among the 
Noah’s ark animals or later fingering wax into 
clumsy shapes, jump to South Africa. 
Seated in a circle on the veld are a group of 
Kaffir children drawing wonderfully perfect 
circles on the ground and moulding grotesque 
but curiously distinctive shapes of all the do- 
mestic animals, which they manceuvre in and 
out of compounds, They sing, too, in their 
own dialect, sentiments not so different 
from Stevenson’s 


“The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart, 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart.” 


Only they would substitute mealies for 
the apples. The Greek children, artist-born, 
were better designers than present English 
children; but the young Kaffirs, with no 
artistic parentage, are far better than either. 
The problem emerging from these animal 
figures in the glass case is worth a student’s 
notice. Are we to-day killing the artist eye 
that survives in primitive peoples by educa- 
tion and artificial toys? M. Rodin, who has 
perhaps more right to speak than any living 
artist, said recently in conversation that mod- 
ern children could only see in two dimensions. 
They had eyes for outline, but very rarely for 
depth as well as length and breadth. He 
and M. Hovelaque made a number of experi- 
ments to test the theory, and found that 
things were even worse than M. Rodin had 
suspected. Many children could scarcely 
summon up to the eyes of imagination even 
the outline of things. When, for instance, 
“‘boat” was mentioned, the picture that pre- 
sented itself to many of them was just the 
letters of which the word was made; and the 
inquirers, as M. Hovelaque told me, came to 
the conclusion that teaching letters to chil- 
dren in earlv years was death to their artis- 
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pots and pens and the earlier stilus for draw- 
ing on wax, which are included in the same 
case as the ‘‘hare (?) running,’ seemed to 
justify the moral drawn by M. Rodin. How 
else explain that the children of a great artis- 
tic race have not half the natural skill in 
moulding of the young Kaffir, the most nat- 
ural animal imaginable till he reaches his 
teens? ‘The same idea as M. Rodin’s, though 
applied a little differently, occurred to Victor 
Hugo. In the most thoughtful chapter of 
that most thoughtful book, ‘‘Notre Dame de 
Paris,” he depicts the young priest pointing, 
first to the book in his left hand, then to the 
twin towers of the cathedral, while he draws 
the succinct moral, “‘Ceci a tué cela’? (The 
printer has killed the architect). 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing in 
young children is the immediate difference 
of tastes in boys and girls, From the be- 
ginning of time girls have delighted in dolls. 
In the Museum case are dolls of every de- 
scription,—ivory dolls, bone dolls, wooden 
dolls with swivel joints. It would seem that 
the only modern developments are swivel 
eyes and a hidden squeak,—once described 
in my hearing by one of the best known of 
our archeologists as ‘‘the primal voice of the 
stomach,’”’ common to dolls and children. 
But of all the dolls the most appealing is a 
rag doll, its mouth askew, its features flattened 
these centuries, its limbs, one would say, 
gnawed off,—an ugly, misshapen ill-designed 
thing that no doubt some infant woman 
hugged to distraction, took to bed at night, 
and woke in the small hours to dandle. Is 
not this persistence of the doll in what may 
be called with special appropriateness ‘‘early 
history” a proper justification of the scheme 
of to-day’s educationists to provide dolls as 
pegs for instruction in the elementary schools ? 

Greek boys, at a more advanced age at any 
rate, showed a tendency to regular street- 
arab ways. Perhaps the most boylike thing, 
though the disks were probably. used by older 
people, is the use first of abusive words— 
for which ‘“‘slacker” and ‘‘scored off”? may 
serve as translations—on a set of draughts. 
But what most suggests street corners is the 
wealth of knuckle-bones, mostly real knuckle- 
bones, though some are of more precious 
make. We do not know whether knuckle- 
bones quite hold their popularity, but they 
have been one of the commonest boy amuse- 
ments for six centuries at any rate, and in the 
terminology have been traced some almost 
prehistoric phrases. Perhaps some English 
parents have not disdained to take a hand at 


‘the game, but there is probably no modern 


parallel to the custom illustrated by a stat- 
uette—to be seen in another part of the 
Museum—of two ladies of fashionable mien, 
squatting opposite each other in the excite- 
ment of which should first ring the complete 
changes without an omitted note. We 
missed from the collection the ball—what 
was it made of?—with which Nausicana 
played. Indeed the collection contains no 
spheres except marbles, and these are in all 
sorts and sizes, some even far from round. 
They, too, were a man’s as well as a boy’s 
game in Southern Europe; and not so long 
ago—as time in the British Museum counts— 
the undergraduate at Oxford was so devoted 
to the game that a special statute had to be 
passed forbidding him to play on the steps 
of Queen’s! What a theme for some popular 
exploiter of folklore would be ‘‘the evolution 


tic sense. The appearance of Roman ink-|of the ball” from the earliest times to ‘‘the 
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leathery duke” that swelled and swelled into 
the bounding bladder of the Harrow School 
song. It were a plausible contention that the 
discovery of india-rubber, by altering our 
games, has permanently affected the charac- 
ter of modern peoples, just as chess (and the 
Museum has some wonderful examples of 
chessmen) is said to have developed in the 
Chinese their immovable temperament. Yet, 
when all is said, the store of old toys is small. 
It is because, as to-day, children always did 
break up their toys, or because then as now 
they chiefly delighted—dolls and knuckle- 
bones always excepted—in real things, things 
that were not meant for toys:— 


“ But of all my treasures the best is the king, 

For there’s very few children possess such a 
thing; 

And that is a chisel, both handle and blade, 

Which a man who was really a carpenter 
made.”’ 


We think the Greek child must have har- 
bored that sentiment when the rough pestle 
and mortar came into his hands with some 
real corn to bray into real flour —The London 
Outlook. 


Great Falls, Montana. 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


It will readily be understood by all intelli- 
gent liberals in the East that a missionary 
or other representative of the liberal faith in 
this new country of the West demonstrates 
his usefulness, not chiefly by reporting the 
heroic deeds of the past—this western land 
has no past, so far as liberalism is concerned— 
but rather in discovering and reporting the 
real missionary opportunities which this 
rapidly developing country contains, in 
giving himself to the cultivation of these 
new fields, as he is able, and—not least im- 
portant—in reminding his comrades in the 
East of the new spiritual obligations, the en- 
largement of faith, the widening demands as 
to the content and expression of religion, 
which the new conditions of missionary ser- 
vice discover to him, 

The field secretary for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Department begs to call attention, 
therefore, to a strategic point for our mis- 
sionary liberalism which is of the first im- 
portance; namely, the city of Great Falls. 

Merely from a prudential standpoint—a 
standpoint that is vital and imperative to 
any religious organization which is in earnest 
—one of the first things to be done in this 
region is to gain a firm foothold in those 
cities and towns which have strategic impor- 
tance with reference to the future. For the 
physical growth of any religious body must 
depend, in great measure, upon its fore- 
thought and vision in gaining possession of 
these centres of population and growth. 

For example, there are two religious bodies 
in this country bearing the name “Christian.” 
One of them has about 80,000 communicants, 
The other has about a million and a quarter. 
One of the reasons for this remarkable differ- 
ence in growth between two bodies whose 
principles are very similar lies in the fact 
that the smaller body, with few exceptions, 
planted its churches as far away as possible 
from the great centres of population, while 
the larger body has always followed the 
wiser policy of capturing the cities and 
making them the centres of missionary en- 
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deavor in outlying towns and villages. The 
first named has been somewhat provincial in 
its missionary endeavor, while the latter has 
been continental in its missionary effort. 
About twenty-five years ago, Hon. Paris 
Gibson,—later United States senator for 
Montana,—on a trip up the Missouri from 
Fort Benton, reached, in the vast plateau of 
northern Montana, an elevation of land,—now 
known as Boston Heights,—and with that 
gift of imagination which all the great pio- 
neers of American history have possessed saw 
that the gently sloping land before him, lying 
near the confluence of the Sun River and the 


Missouri, with a fall in the united stream 


aggregating over 500 feet, was bound to be 
the site of a future city—a city, he would 
perhaps have said then, and certainly now, 
destined to be the metropolis of an inland 
empire, possessing within its natural limits 
millions of acres of land which the stream of 
irrigation makes immediately available for 
crops, since not a bush of any kind can be 
seen for hundreds of miles; possessing an 
available water-power for commercial pur- 
poses aggregating 350,000 horse-power—a 
fall of water exceeding in volume any other 
in America except Niagara and excelling the 
latter in the amount of power actually avail- 
able; the natural centre and distributing 
point of a section of country containing with- 
in itself all the materials which create and 
sustain gigantic manufacturing enterprises, 
since iron ore in abundance and immense 
deposits of coal—to say nothing of other 
minerals—are to be found only a few miles 
away, while the output of copper from its 
immense smelter is excelled nowhere in the 
world. 

Five years from that day when Mr. Gib- 
son saw, in vision, the future city, the Great 
Northern Railroad was built to Great Falls. 
Three years later the great Boston and Mon- 
tana Smelter was located there. As a re- 
sult, the growth of Great Falls from 1890 to 
1900 showed an increase from 4,000 to 15,000. 
To-day the population is about 20,000. 
There is abundant evidence that this is only 
a beginning and that the immediate future 
is to see a development beside which that of 
the past was trifling. 

Within the past year the Sun River irri- 
gation project has opened to settlement a 
tract of about 300,000 acres, and the influx of 
home-seekers will be continuous. Within 
two months or less the tracts of the exten- 
sion of the Burlington Railroad from Billings 
will reach Great Falls, and the through trains 
of that trunk line will be sent to the Pacific 
Coast wa Great Falls. Moreover, the Bur- 
lington extension means the opening to rapid 
settlement of the famous Judith Basin, one 
of the richest farming lands in the world, 
and Great Falls inevitably becomes the chief 
distributing point for its products and the 
milling point for its tremendous crops of 
wheat. 

In addition to the large deposits of coal 
lying within a few miles of the city, quan- 
tities of building stone of the finest quality 
are also near at hand. Several of its churches 
and business blocks, besides the noble high 
school building and the finest court-house 
outside Salt Lake City in all this Rocky 
Mountain country, have been built of it. 
There is also the exact material for cement, 
which is becoming so important a factor in 
all construction, The Great Falls Smelter, 

, now making large additions to its plant, is 


a 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works ~~ 

Address-correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


. Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union: 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’" 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthas 


McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. : 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns 


getting the brick right on its own ground; 
and all the materials for a glass factory are 
here. 

The city has 500 acres of park, 12 miles of 
boulevarded streets, and 5 miles of new 
cement sidewalks were built the past summer. 
Its court-house cost $300,000, its high school 
$100,000, It has a cathedral costing $75,000 
and will soon have a Federal Building cost- 
ing $250,000. There are 7 fine schools be- 
sides the high school, which has been put on 
Harvard’s accredited list the past year. 
There is a $30,000 library with 8,000 volumes 
maintained by municipal appropriations, 
and there are 20 churches, all committed to 
things in religion which human life has cer- 
tainly outgrown. 

The liberal movement in Great Falls al- 
ready possesses some factors of the highest 
importance. Its membership includes the 
intellectual leadership of the city. Sen- 


ator Gibson, the founder and father of the ~ 
en-- 


city and the best loved man in it, is an 
: 12 Graeme 
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thusiastic member of our church. Most of 
the leading officials of the Smelter are de- 
voted members of the society. The editor 
and proprietor of one of the two daily papers 
and leading business men of the place are 
also members. One of the ladies of the Alli- 
ance has been for three or four years presi- 
dent of the Federated Woman’s Clubs of the 
State. It isnot too much to say that under 
the leadership of Mr. Malick the church has 
entered on a new epoch in its history. The 
Association has purchased a fine corner lot, 
100 X 120, where it is hoped at an early day 
to erect a suitable building as a home for our 
growing society. 

The trustees have already started a sub- 
scription paper for that purpose, with the 
practical certainty of raising $5,000 in Great 
Falls. The Alliance Branch, with the help 
of the National Alliance, will undertake to 
raise $1,000 more. But this amount, at the 
present cost of labor and building materials, 
will not give them the sort of structure which 
our movement and its almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities in that rapidly growing city require. 
Not even the addition of the amount which 
the Association has pledged toward a build- 
ing will be adequate to what, seem to be the 
demands of the situation. A cheaply con- 
structed or a cheap looking building on that 
lot, near the superb court-house and in the 
neighborhood of the fine stone edifices of the 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, would 
be an artistic discord, unworthy of a liberal 
church. 

What is needed is a building of simple, 
even modest, proportions, with a substantial 
character and a dignity and serviceableness 
in keeping with what we stand for and what 
the society is to do. It is the belief of the 
friends in Great Falls that, if they can erect 
a stone building to cost not more than 
$2 5,000, it will give a great impetus to our 
work in the city, will insure an artistic and 
suitable place of worship and service, and that 
it will be easily possible for them, with the 
growth of the city and of the society, to repay 
all above what they will themselves raise. 

Is it not possible for our churches in the 
East, in view of the critical nature of our 
work and opportunity in this marvellously 
growing Western country, to rise to the need 
which challenges us, to make another large 
increase of the fund placed in the hands of 
the Assocation for missionary uses, and so 
make it possible for the latter, through the 
loan fund, to give needed assistance to the 
Great Falls society as well as enable our 
church in Boise to secure the 50 feet corner lot 
adjoining their property, and lift the heavy 
burden which the little band of liberals—in 
Butte, with a courage and loyalty not to be 
matched anywhere else, are struggling to 
carry? 

And is there not some one of ample means 
in our older churches who will give the money 
for an organ for the church at Great Falls? 

The mines and smelters of Montana have 
poured millions of dollars into the coffers of 
men and women who live in the distant East. 
In that process let it be admitted that an im- 
petus has been given to the development of 
the State and the growth of its cities, which all 
sorts and conditions of men have, in some 
measure, profited by. But it is absolutely 
certain—nothing can be more certain—that 
a future generation will consider that the 
beneficiaries of these mines and smelters 
have made no adequate return for what they 
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have received, either to the men who were 
their humbler partners in that development 
or to the great mass of people who make 
Montana their home. These recipients of 
the millions produced by the mines of this 
great Western State have made no contribu- 
tion whatever to the moral or éducational 
development of Montana. It would be no 
more than fair if they were to attempt to 
make some small return by giving generous 
support to any and every enterprise which 
seeks the moral upbuilding of the people. 


A Union Service. 


On Thanksgiving Day, for the first time in 
the history of New England, Jews and Chris- 
tians united in worship in a synagogue at the 
Temple Adath Israel in Boston. 

The temple was fairly well filled, there 
being a predominance of Jewish people. 
Rabbi Fleischer conducted the service, and 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church 
in Boston, Congregational Unitarian, the 
members of which gathered in the temple to 
worship with the Jews, preached the sermon. 
Several potted palms upon the altar were the 
only decorations. Despite the fact that there 
were both Hebrews and Christians in the 
temple, the usual Kadusche prayer was pro- 
nounced by Rabbi Fleischer, This is a 
prayer for the dead, and is always spoken in 
Hebrew. Other prayers were offered by 
both Rabbi Fleischer and Mr. Van Ness, at 
which both Hebrews and Unitarians stood 
with bowed heads and listened. Mr. Van 
Ness took for the text of his sermon, ‘‘Na- 
tional Reasons for Thanksgiving; or, the Tri- 
umph of Democracy.” 
short ~rayer, which ended the service. 


Dunkirk, 


Dedication Service of the 


N. Y., Church. 


In sincerity of mind, firm in the faith that 
“God hath yet more truth” to be revealed 
through nature and man, and rejoicing in 
the enlarging freedom of the truth, we dedi- 
cate this building to the worship of the God 
of Truth. 

In holy aspiration of soul, with faith in 
the ultimate victory of right in the home, 
society, and nation, we dedicate this build- 
ing to the worship of the God of Right. 

In humility of spirit, mindful of our weak- 
ness, but thankful for the good in human 
nature, and for the tender ministry of kind- 
ness, we dedicate this building to the wor- 
ship of the God of Love. 

May our dedication of this building to the 
worship of the God of Truth, Right and Love, 
and to the realization on earth of true 
Brotherhood, be also the sincere consecra- 
tion of our lives to these exalted ideals. 

May we come to this place to find in the 
reverent exercise of public worship, comfort 
in oux weariness, an uplift of heart in our 
discouragement, inspiration to right living 
in hours of perplexity. 

May we bring to this place of worship the 
reverent mind, the receptive heart, and the 
clear conscience, that so we may be strength- 
ened for the duties of home and daily occu- 
pation. 

May the stranger, the discouraged, and 
the lowly who enter this church of the Open 
Door, find the door of our hearts opened in 
welcome, sympathy, and recognition, 


He elosed with a 
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The Independent Congregation is a re- 
ligious society in fellowship with the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other liberal 
churches. Its cardinal principles are: Char- 
acter before creed, Religion with liberty, 
Religious thought adapted to the facts of 
modern knowledge, Unity of purpose with 
individuality of opinion, Perfect sincerity. 
Its object is to promote the cause of truth, 
righteousness, love. 

It gladly welcomes to its fellowship all of 
whatsoever creed who are in sympathy with 
its principles and purpose. 


Christmas Sermons. 


I have a number of sermons by James 
Freeman Clarke, especially suitable for the 
Christmas and New Year season, and shall 
be glad to send them to any Post-office 
Mission worker who needs such leaflets. 

For Christmas: The Joys of Christmas; 
Christ and other Masters; The True Coming 
of Christ; What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of Faith; The Influence of 
Christ an increasing Power in Human Life; 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Browa, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 
is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


THE address ot Rev William R. Lord 


tor the next four or five months will be Needham, Mass. @ 


Deaths. 


GILBERT.—At North Brookfield, Mass , November 
23, 1907, Mliss Hannah Wheat Gilbert, aged 84 years, 11 


months, 7 days. 


Strong intellectually, a great reader, of a refined and 
dignified nature, radical, yet deeply religious, both by 
inheritance from her grandfather, a close friend of the 
Rev. James Freeman of King’s Chapel, and study. Miss 
Gilbert was one of the best known and highly. respected 
among the oldest families of her town. 

She was a member of the Brookfield First Church, a life 
member of the American Unitarian Association, a sub- 
scriber to and a careful reader of Ze Christian Register 
for many years. Her charities along educational and re- 
ligious lines were to the extent of her ability, and always 
“‘in secret.” 

Altogether Miss Gilbert was a most noble woman, a 


worthy product of the faith to which she was so loyal. 
W 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


“Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 


hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 


zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman 
l 7 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts. addrese F S Read. Highland Springs. Va. 


ATTENDANT NURSE. 


Position wanted as attendant nurse by woman of middle 
age with best of ag Terms Moderate Address, 
. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank S. Waterman 


— 
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The Atoning Word of Jesus in the Light of 
Modern Thought (The last is newly printed). 

For the New Year: A Happy New Year; 
I made all ThingsNew; How to get the Most 
out of the Coming Year, 

In writing, state the name of the sermons 
selected, and mention how many copies of 
each are needed. 

There is no charge for any of these. 
are given to those who can use them. 

Address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


All 


The Children’s Mission. 


PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas activity has already begun at 
the Children’s Mission, Last year there 
were 108 children at board or free in private 
families, for whom the visitors from the 
Mission, who are looked upon by the chil- 
dren as their special friends and confidants, 
were, as early as November, selecting gifts 
to suit the individual need and taste of each. 
This year there are seventy-four more 
children than last to be thus arranged for. 
A year ago those children accepted for 
strictly temporary care were provided for in 
the Home, the proportion of such children 
being about one fifth of all those in charge. 
Though these children had a joyous time in 
the tastefully decorated rooms of the Mis- 
sion, with the bright Christmas tree and 
wealth of toys, their Christmas pleasures 
will be this year greatly enhanced; for 
through the closing of the institution, each 
will be included in a family group gathered 
about the fireside which the child can truly 
call home. ; 

In order to insure an appropriate gift 
for each child the duty of selection and pur- 
chase must begin weeks before Christmas 
and later each is done up attractively with 
colored string or ribbon. ‘Though gifts of 
money and toys are always acceptable, up 
to the last minute, they can be used to much 
greater advantage if sent early in the month, 
for the problem of what to send to suit the 
individual need of each child must be settled 
long before Christmas. Those who have in 
the past so generously supported this Christ- 
mas charity and wish to continue the good 
work, and others who may care to give, are 
reminded of this change of conditions, in 
the hope that they may be moved to send 
their donations as soon as possible. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Annual Appeal. 


The following appeal goes out this week 
to all our churches and ministers. We hope 
for it a hearty response. , Will not our Sun- 
day-school Superintendents join with the 
clergymen in giving effect to it? Will not 
our loyal men and women aid us by bring- 
ing the subject home to individuals and fam- 
ilies? 


The time is ripe for larger results in the 
field of the Sunday School. New and deep 
interest is aroused in religious education; 
ethical training in character is more highly 
valued; intelligent study of the Bible has 
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increased. In addition, we find an awak- 
ened spirit of church loyalty among our 
own people. 

The aim of our Society is to meet, as best 
we can, the demands such conditions cre- 
ate. We rely not only upon our record to 
enforce our appeal for support, but on the 
attitude we take toward present affairs. 
We seek to do our work in a progressive, 
broad, and permanent way. 

We need a Field Agent, who shall counsel 
with our Sunday Schools and -inspire them. 
We need additional manuals. We need more 
free literature. 
jects, and to carry on our general work, we 
need money. 

Shall we not receive a generous contri- 
bution from your Sunday School, and also 
from your church? Both are vitally con- 
cerned in the success of our cause. 


With cordial greetings, 
Epwarp A, Horron, 
President. 


Vice-Presidents:—Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., Mr. Charles A. Murdock. 


Clerk:—Miss Louisa P. Parker. 
Treasurer:—Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 


Directors:—Rev. William C. Gannett, Mr. 
John H. Edwards, Rev. Arthur M. Judy; 
Mrs. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Rev. William H. Ramsay, Mr. 
William C. Bates, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Arthur IL. Weatherly, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mr. Charles 
H. Johnson, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, Rev. William M. 
Brundage. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 


to 1,2to5. 
should be sent to her. 


All reports and notices 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


Numerous have been the inquiries as to 
the financial outcome of the Biennial Bazaar. 
Needless to say that the results were highly 
satisfactory to both friends and co-workers. 
At first it was not possible to give the figures, 
as many of the bills had to be settled; but 
now the committee announces that the 
amount cleared was $1,857.40. 

There are still some articles left that are 
to be disposed of at a little sale on Saturday 
afternoon, December 14, from 1 to 5 o’clock, 
in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. At 
that time we hope to realize a sum sufficient 
to bring the above figures up to $2,000, 
With the help and patronage of our numerous 
friends, we are confident that this can be 
done. While the articles will be reduced 
somewhat in price, they will not be slaugh- 
tered. 

A cordial invitation to be present is ex- 
tended to one and all. We hope to have 
some special attractions in the way of a 
palmist and a lightning portrait artist. 
Together with the unsold articles home- 
made candies and toothsome cookies will 
be for sale: and any one, expert in the making 
of these, or wishing to make a contribution 
of these goodies, is kindly requested to send 
such to Room 11, in season for the sale, 

‘ 


To effect these special ob-} 
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The 1908 Calendar. 


Our calendar, ‘‘The Peace Cry,” is now on 
sale at headquarters, and the attention of 
our union members and friends is called to — 
this 1908 edition. . 

Sample copies have been mailed to all 
our unions, and it is expected that all our 
young people’s societies will do something 
by way of selling them, If every union — 
sold a dozen we should thus dispose of some — 
1,500 or more. The edition was made larger — 
than usual,~as it was thought, from the 
sentiment expressed at the Annual Meeting 
last May, that every one would make an 
extra effort this year to close out the edition; — 
and we still trust that every one is doing © 
what he can to sell the calendars. ~ 

It is a pad calendar, designed to fit the 
ordinary business ‘‘standard” frame; and 
it is equally suitable for an office desk, a 
library table, or a lady’s writing cabinet. 
There is'a page for every day in the year, 
and a quotation bearing on the subject of 
“Peace” is at the top of each page, the day 
of the week, the date, month, and year 
appearing at the bottom. Ample space is 
left for the noting of engagements, memo- 
randa, etc. f 

The cover, in black and cream, with 
touches of red, shows the figure of Peace 
blowing his trumpet to the dismay of War, 
a gaunt figure, surrounded by all the devas- 
tations that follow in its wake. 

Special copies, 50 cents; special rates by 
the dozen or by the hundred. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames will preach at the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Sunday — 
morning, December 8, on ‘‘Public Morality.”’ — 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, December 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Brighton. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon St. on Monday, December 9g, at 
11 AM. The Rev. S. C. Beane of North 
Andover will preside. The Rev. Howard N. 
Brown of Boston will give an address on 
‘Radicalism and Conservatism in Religion,” 
All are invited. 


ILL HEALTH 


often yields to changed environment 
and judicious individual care. The new 
Woodside Booklet explains fully. 


DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to gi z 
ep esd temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, * 

Children cared for in private families in close relation 
with the central office : 

Applications solicued from families within forty mil 
Boston. who will take children to board or free of cha 

Additional donations and bequests are much neede 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot. Sec'y. Wm H. Slocum, Treas. 

Parker B. Field Superintendent. 4 
277 Tremont St. ton. 
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Churches. 

DunxKiIrK, N.Y.—The Independent Con- 
gregation, Rev. George L. Sprague. The 
new church home, named, in memory of the 
faithful service of Rev. E. P. Adams, ‘‘The 
Adams Memorial,’ was dedicated on Sun- 
day, November 24. It was an occasion of 
great rejoicing for this congregation which 
has worked under many difficulties for 
twenty-seven years. The services were an 
inspiration to all workers for the cause of a 
Liberal Gospel in this city, and they left an 
impression which must surely further the 
influence of the congregation in the commu- 
nity. Two hundred and seventy-five people 
heard the sermon by Rev. F. C. South- 
worth on ‘‘The Church of the Living God,” 
in the morning, and three hundred and fifty 
crowded the church to listen to Rev. T. R. 
Slicer’s sermon on ‘‘The Function of the 
Church in Modern Society,”’ in the evening. 
Both sermons brought a message suited to 
‘the needs of the church and community, 
and the conviction is strong here that a new 
era of usefulness has opened. The church is 
of the Grecian type of architecture, simple 
and beautiful in outline. The interior is 
simplicity itself, but in this respect consists 
its attractiveness, It is cheerful, and seats 
comfortably nearly 300. It is a very com- 
plete building in every way, having a large 
basement for Sunday-school and social 
purposes, is heated by steam, and fitted 
with double lighting fixtures for natural 
gas and electricity. The building is located 
on one of the finest corners in the city, the 
new Public Library and the Brooks Memo- 
rial Hospital standing on two of the remain- 
ing corners. The property is valued at 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and is all 
paid for but $6,500; five hundred of which 
will be paid in the near future This con- 
gregation has demonstrated what a small 
church can do. 


Personal. 


Rev. R. W. Boynton has received and 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Last spring the Buffalo 
church tried to secure the services of Mr. 
Boynton, but he decided to remain with his 
devoted church at St. Paul. At that time 
he was suffering with insomnia induced by 
the Minnesota climate, which was the only 
reason why he at all considered the Buffalo 
vacancy. His people at St. Paul gave him 
five months’ leave of absence in hopes that 
his health would be restored permanently, 
but on his return the same symptoms devel- 
oped, and he accepted the Buffalo call. There 
is much sorrow in the St. Paul church over 
his resignation. Mr. Boynton has not alone 
been a tireless worker in his own church, but 
as State Secretary for Minnesota he has 
given freely of his time and energy to aid 
our cause in that State. Nor have his activ- 
ities been restricted to his own State. His 
departure will mean a great loss to the cause 
in the West.—The News -Letter, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTs of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. wae 
Nov. s. Society in Concord (including fourth 
annual instalment of legacy: of 

Samuel Hoar)......++++ er 50c,00 

2. Society in Eastport, a ae He 25,00 


$29,414.87 
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Nov. 4. Mrs. R. T. Lindley, Asheville, N.C. 2. 4 
4. sateen oy in Wilming- ee For a Southern Christmas. 
on, Del... é 5.00 | 
5 Society im, Winchestersrs++-cs esse «««>, i a 
ee Rev. Minot J Savage, ‘nthe name of 150 AY: For a pres of ee have enjoyed 
rs. Hackley 3c9.29| the rare privilege of making an 
7. Unity Church, Se “Paul, Minn.. 95-05 | tp, h P 8 = ee Eppes 
Ir. yey 2 Lawrence, , Kan. (including rough your paper, to friends for the gift 
so from non-resident members 50.0 i xj i ¢ = 
Wiidtavs Davis aad ee San Bee 0.00/of various kinds of Christmas remem. 
eee Cal.. soo.o0| brances for use among the negro children 
= gciety in New Brighton, Staten Ts. 15.00/12 the plantation and rural districts of the 
14 Miss Mary B. Gardner, Bamcsyille, Sis South, where they have little, if anything, 
14. Society in Groton.srs cess eeee sees seeee 5400 |to cheer and brighten the Christmas  holi- 


18. Society in Lexington............ re 243.10 
18. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa oh 150,00 day See, : ; 
19. Society in Wilmington, Del.. r.00.00/ Such gifts in the past have been widely 


19. Mrs. C. E. Guild, Read ae oe whee 4 

21. Society in Barre:. i Percy eee tooo | distributed through the medium of teachers 
21. Secon hure LEM. -00 Seer niciss woe 260.68 rork i i ic 
21. Society in NV ay lan diersstoosarmeersisigncais 79.00 who are at work in these rural districts 


goo.oo| and have carried good cheer and happiness 
se8co | tO hundreds. I should be very glad to 


Lexington. 1o.00| serve as the medium of distributing any 


22. Society in Springfield . 
22. Society in Meadville, Pa 
22. Society in Arlington... 
26. Sunday-school society 


ae Re a te fthesame a °°! additional number of such gifts this year. 
ae eee Mees ‘0099 | Anything sent to me at the address given 
29. Society in Kennebunk, Me..........+ 71.25 | below will reach me and be used as above 
in iweeeee be ent eee 10.00 | indicated. Very truly yours, 

29. aa LS tt ell Derby, Dublin, Be BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
29. Geo. L. Glenn, O'Fallon, Ill...----.- 2.00] Principal, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
20, Soulety io lzabeteN Jownn 89 Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 

PARAGRAPH PULPIT. Pee ens; : 
29 Mrs. John Cobb, Milton............. 10.00 Certain parishes in England still receive 


$37,247 44 | twelve pounds a year from legacies, the money 
held in trust to supply wood for the burning 


Francis H. Lincoitn, Treasurer, p 
of heretics, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sas 


Glowing Heat 


From Every Ounce of Fitel 


When the mercury drops out of sight, and 
you just can *t keep the house warm, you'll 
find it wonderfully convenient to use a 


| PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Mo. 9569,6) 
TO * ron? 


It's very light—carry it about—heat any cold 
room. “Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
brass font. Finished in 
nickel and japan. Every 
heater warranted. 


with its flood of steady, 

The Rayo Lamp brilliant light is ideal for 

the long winter evenings 

—read or sew by it—won't tire your eyes. Latest improved central 

draft burner. Made of brass, nickel plated. Every lamp warranted. 

If your dealer cannot supply the Rayo Lamp or Perfection Oil 
Heater, write our nearest agency for a descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 


1396 
Pleasantries. 


Harold had rescued the family cat from 
the well. Covered with green moss and 
water, he rushed to his mother with the 
declaration, ‘‘Ma, I got the cat out by 
the stem!” 


“Tt costs more to live than it did years 
ago,” said the man who complains. “Yes,” 
answered the man who enjoys modern 
conveniences, ‘‘but it’s worth more.”’— 
Washington Star. 


A Sunday-school teacher had been telling 
her class the story of the Good Samaritan. 
When she asked them what the story meant, 
a little boy said, ‘It means that when I 
am in trouble my neighbors must help me.” 


“JT wish to complain,” said the Easter 
bride, haughtily, “‘about that flour you sold 
me. It was tough.” ‘‘Tough, ma’am?’’ 
stammered the grocer. “Yes, tough. I 
made a pie with it, and my husband could 
hardly cut it.” 


She (to her husband): ‘‘The poor children! 
When you get up in the morning, they have 
gone to school, and when you return from 


the tavern at night, they have gone to bed. |. 


At least write them a souvenir post-card!’’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


There once was a parson named Beauchamp, 
Who wrote sermons and tried hard to 
preauchamp, 
But his voice had a crack, 
And he cried out, ‘‘ Alack! 
Why can’t I shout loud enough to reau- 
champ?” 


“Shall I clip your hair a little at the 
ends, sir?’’? asked a colored ‘‘tonsorialist”’ 
of “Uncle Joe” Cannon. ‘‘You’ll have to,” 
grunted Uncle Joe, ‘‘unless you’ve invented 
some method by which you can, clip it out 
from the middle and save the ends, which 
are curly.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Scotch minister had been away on a va- 
cation, says a writer in Punch, and on his 
return asked the sexton how all had gone in 
his absence. ‘‘Very well, indeed,’ was the 
cheering response, ‘‘They do say that most 
meenisters leave some One worse than them- 
selves to fill the pulpit when they go away— 
but you never do that, sir.” 


A minister accepted a call to a church, 
many of whose members bred and raced 
horses. A few weeks later he was asked to 
invite the prayers of the congregation for 
Lucy Grey. Willingly he did so for three 
Sundays. On the fourth, one of the deacons 
told him that he need not any more. 
“Why,” asked the good man, with an 
anxious look, ‘‘is she dead?” ‘‘Oh, no,” 
said the deacon; ‘‘she’s won the steeple- 
chase!”’ 


An agent in the Midland Revision Court 
objected to a person whose name was on the 
register, on the ground that he was dead. 
The revision attorney demanded conclusive 
testimony. ‘‘But, sir, how do you know the 
man’s dead ?” demanded he. ‘‘ Well,” was the 
reply, ‘I don’t know. ‘It’s very difficult to 


prove.” ‘As I suspected,” returned the bar- 
rister. ‘“‘ You don’t know whether he’s dead 
or not.” Whereupon the witness coolly con- 


tinued : “I was saying, sir, that I don’t know 
whether he is dead or not; but I do know 
this. They buried him about a month ago on 
suspicion.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Carved Cases 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
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Maina Office & Works 
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GEO. H. ELLIS COoO., 


» « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxtord 
Educational, 


e Lae Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 
The Misses Allen wet-tnows educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton. Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. ' 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mra. John MacDuffile, A BR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
e0Re ROVS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F..B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 
new Preparatory 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
0 sOTTaWwOoRTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. CHas.W.Wenpte. Price 35cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St. oston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

pee corr, Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
« Boston, 
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JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 
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